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THE CESTUS OF AGLATA. 


CHapTer IX. 

PURPOSE in this chapter, as intimated in 

the last, to sketch briefly what I believe 
to be the real uses and powers of the three 
kinds of engraving, by black line; either 
for book illustration, or general public 
instruction by distribution of multiplied 
copies. After thus stating what seems to 
me the proper purpose of each kind of 
work, I may, perhaps, be able to trace 
some advisable limitations of its technical 
methods. 

I. And first, of pure line engraving. 

This is the only means by which entire 
refinement of intellectual representation 
can be given to the public. Photographs 
have an inimitable mechanical refinement, 
and their legal evidence is of great use if 
you know how to cross-examine them. 
They are popularly supposed to be “ true,” 
and, at the worst, they are so, in the sense 
in which an echo is true to a conversation 
of which it omits the most important syl- 
lables and reduplicates the rest. But this 
truth of mere transcript has nothing to do 
with Art properly so called ; and will never 
supersede it. Deiicate art of design, or of 
selected truth, can only be presented to the 
general public by true line engraving. It 
will be enough for my purpose to instance 
three books in which its power has been 
sincerely used. I am more in fields than 
libraries, and have never cared to look 
much into book illustrations; there are, 
therefore, of course, numbers of well-illus- 
trated works of which I know nothing: 
but the three I should myself name as 
typical of good use of the method, are 
I. Rogers's Poems, II. the Leipsic edition 
of Heyne’s Virgil (1800), and, III. the 
great ‘‘ Description de I’ Egypte.” 

The vignettes in the first named volumes 
‘considering the Italy and Poems as one 
book) I believe to be as skilful and tender as 
any hand work, of the kind, ever done; they 
are also wholly free from affectation of 
overwrought fineness, on the one side, and 
from hasty ‘or cheap expediencies on the 
other; and they were produced under the 
direction and influence of a gentleman and 
a scholar. Multitudes of works, imitative 
of these, and far more attractive, have been 
produced since; but none of any sterling 
quality: the good books were (I was told) 
a loss to their publisher, and the money 
spent since in the same manner has been 
wholly thrown away. Yet these volumes 
are enough to show what lovely service line 
engraving might be put upon, if the general 
taste were Pe cate | enough to desire it. 
Their vignettes from Stothard, however 
conventional, show in the grace and tender- 
ness of their living subjects how types of 
innocent beauty, as pure as Angelico’s, and 
far lovelier, might indeed be given from 
modern English life, to exalt the concep- 


tion of youthful dignity and sweetness in 
every household. I know nothing among 
the phenomena of the present age more 
sorrowful than that the beauty of our youth 
should remain wholly unrepresented in Fine 
Art, because unfelt by ourselves ; and that 
the only vestiges of a likeness to it should 
be in some of the more subtle passages of 
caricatures, popular (and justly popular) 
as much because they were the only attain- 
able reflection of the prettiness, as because 
they were the only sympathising records 
of the humours, of English girls and boys. 
Of our oil portraits of them, in which their 
beauty is always conceived as consisting in 
a fixed simper—feet not more than two 
inches long, and accessory grounds, pony, 
and groom—our sentence need not be 
** quarda e passa,” but *‘ passa” only. Yet 
one oil picture has been painted, and, so 
far as I know, one only, representing the 
deeper loveliness of Englich youth—the 
portraits of the three children of the Dean 
of Christ Church, by the son of the great 
portrait painter, who has recorded what- 
ever is tender and beautiful in the faces of 
the aged men of England, bequeathing, as 
it seems, the beauty of their children to the 
genius of his child. 

The second book which I named, 
Heyne’s Virgil, shows, though unequally 
and insufficiently, what might be done by 
line engraving to give vital image of clas- 
sical design, and symbol of classical thought. 
It is profoundly to be regretted that none 
of these old and well-illustrated classics 
can be put frankly into the hands of youth; 
while all books lately published for general 
service, pretending to classical illustration, 
are, in point of Art, absolutely dead and 
harmful rubbish. I cannot but think that 
the production of well-illustrated classics 
would at least leave free of money-scathe, 
and in great honour, any publisher who 
undertook it; and although schoolboys in 
general might not care for any such help, 
to one, here and there, it would make all 
the difference between loving his work and 
hating it. For myself, I am quite certain 
that a single vignette like that of the foun- 
tain of Arethusa, in Heyne, would have 
set me on an eager quest, which would 
have saved me years of sluggish and fruit- 
less labour. 

It is the more strange, and the more to 
be regretted, that no such worthy appli- 
cations of line engraving are now made, be- 
cause, merely to gratify a fantastic pride, 
works are often undertaken in which, for 
want of well-educated draughtsmen, the 





mechanical skill of the engraver has been 
| wholly wasted, and nothing produced use- 
ful, except for common reference. In the 
| great work published by the Dilettanti 
| Society, for instance, the engravers have 
| been set to imitate, at endless cost of sickly 
| fineness in dotted and hatched execution, 








| 


wrought illuminated missal, as pieces of 
resolute industry, are mere child’s play 
compared to any group of the plates of 
natural history in this book. Of un- 
emotional, but devotedly earnest and 
rigidly faithful labour, | know no other 
such example. The lithographs to Agassiz’s 
** poissons fossiles”’ are good in their kind, 
but it is a far lower and easier kind, and 
the popularly visible result is in larger 
proportion to the skill; whereas none but 
workmen can know the magnifice:.t devotion 
of unpretending and observant toil, involved 
in even a single figure of an insect or a 
starfish on these unapproachable plates. 
Apply such skill to the simple presentation 
of the natural history of every English 
county, and make the books portable in 
size, and I cannot conceive any other book- 
gift to our youth so precious. 

II. Wood-cutting and etching for serious 
purpose. 

The tendency of wood-cutting in Eng- 
land has been to imitate the fineness and 
manner of engraving. This is a false 
tendency; and so far as the productions 
obtained under its influence have been 
successful, they are to be considered only 
as an inferior kind‘of engraving, under the 
last head. But the real power of wood- 
cutting is, with little labour, to express in 
clear delineation the most impressive 
essential qualities of form and light and 
shade, in objects which owe their interest 
not to grace, but to power and character. 
It can never express beauty of the subtlest 
kind, and is not in any way available on 
a large scale; but used rightly, on its own 
ground, it is the most purely intellectual 
of all Art; sculpture, even of the highest 
order, being slightly sensual and imitative ; 
while fine wood-cutting is qo cory 
thoughtful, and passionate. The best wood- 
cuts that I know in the whole range of Art 
are those of Durer’s ‘‘ Life of the Virgin; ” 
after these come the other works of Durer, 
slightly inferior from a more complex and 
wiry treatment of line. I have never seen 
any other work in wood deserving to be 
named with his; but the best vignettes of 
Bewick approach Durer in execution of 
plumage, as nearly as a clown’s work can 
approach a gentleman's. Some very bril- 
liant execution on an inferior system—less 
false, however, than the modern English 
one—has been exhibited by the French ; 
and if we accept its false contitiens, nothing 
can surpass the cleverness of our own school 
of Dalziel, or even of the average wood- 
cutting in our daily journals, which how- 
ever, as aforesaid, is only to be reckoned 
an inferior method of engraving. These 
meet the demand of the imperfectly-edu- 
cated public in every kind; and it would 
be absurd to urge any change in the 
method, as long as the public remain in 
the same stage of knowledge or temper. 


drawings in which the light and shade is| But, allowing for the time during which 
always forced and vulgar, if not utterly | these illustrated papers have now been 


false. 

the first volume), waving ha 
| straight shadow, not only on the forehead, 
| but even on the ripples of other curls 
| emerging beneath it; while the publication 
of plate 41, as a representation of the most 
beautiful statue in the British Museum, 
may well arouse any artist’s wonder what 
kind of “‘diletto” in antiquity it might be, 
from which the Society assumed its name. 

The third book above-named as a 
typical example of right work in line, 
the ‘Description de’ l'Egypte,” is one of 
the greatest monuments of calm human 
industry, ner 4 and delicately applied, 
which exist in the world. 2 at of 
Rouen Cathedral, 









Constantly (as in the 37th plate of | bringin on and | 
ir casts a} of Art they could, to the million, it seems 














whatever information and example 


likely that the said million will remain in 
the same stage of knowledge yet for some 
time. Perhaps the horse is an animal as 
antagonistic to Art in England, as he was 
in harmony with it in Greece ; still, allow- 
ing for the general intelligence of the 
London-bred lower classes, I was surprised 
by a paragraph in the Pall-Mall Gazette, 
quoting the Star of November 6th of last 
‘ear, in its report upon the use made of 
illustrated papers by the omnibus stable- 
men to,—the following effect :— 
“They are frequently employed in the 
omnibus yards from five o'clock in the 























morning till twelve at night, so that a fair 
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dav’s work for a ‘horse-keeper’ is about 
eighteen hours. For this enormous labour | 
they receive a guinea per week, which for | 
them means seven, not six, days; though 
they do contrive to make Sunday an ‘ off- | 
day’ now and then. The ignorance of 
aught in the world save ‘ ’orses and "buses ’ 
which prevails amongst these stablemen 1s 
almost incredible. A veteran horse-keeper, | 
who had passed his days in an omnibus- | 
yard, was once overheard praising the 
*Lus-trated London News with much en- | 
thusiasm, as the best periodical in London, | 
‘leastways at the coffee-shop.’ When 
pressed for the reason of his partiality, he 
confessed it was the ‘pickshers’ which | 
delighted him. He amused himself during 
his meal-times by ‘ counting the images!’” 
But for the classes among whom there is 
a real demand for educational art, it is 
highly singular that no systematic use has 
yet been made of wood-cutting on its own 
terms; and only here and there, even in the 
best books, is there an example of what 
might be done by it. The frontispieces to 
the two volumes of Mr. Birch’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Pottery and Porcelain,” and such simpler 
cuts as that at p. 273 of the first volume, | 
show what might be cheaply done for illus- 
tration of archaic classical work; two or 
three volumes of such cuts chosen from the 
best vases of European collections and | 
illustrated by a short and trustworthy 
commentary, would be to any earnest | 
schoolboy worth a whole library of common | 
books. But his father can give him 
nothing of the kind—and if the father | 
himself wish to study Greek Art, he must | 
spend something like a hundred pounds to 
put himself in possession of any sufficiently 
illustrative books of reference. As to any use 
of such means for representing objects in 
the round, the plate of the head of Pallas 
facing p. 168 in the same volume suffi- 
ciently shows the hopelessness of setting 
the modern engraver to such service. 
Again, in a book like Smith’s dictionary of | 
geography, the woodcuts of coins are at 
present useful only for comparison and 
reference. They are absolutely valueless | 
is representations of the art of the coin. 
Now, supposing that an educated schol 
and draughtsman had drawn each 


of these 


blocks, and that they had been cut with as | 


much average skill as that employed in 

the woodeuts of Punch, each of these vig- 
. ° ie) 

nettes of coms might have been an exquisite 


lesson, both of high Art treatment in the | 


coin, and of beautiful blac k and white 
drawing in the representation: and this 
just as cheaply nay, more cheaply —than 
the present common and useless drawing 
lhe things necessary are indeed not small, 

nothing less than well educated intellect 
and feeling in the draughtsmen: but 
intellect and feeling, as I have often said 
before now, are always to be had cheap if 
you go the right way about it—and th. 
not otherwise be had for any price. There 
are quite brains enough, and there is quite 
sentiment enough, among the 
of England to answer all the purposes of 
England : but if you so train your youths of 
the richer classes that they shall think it 
more gentlemanly to scrawl a figure on a 
bit of note paper, to be presently rolled up 
to light a cigar with, than to draw one 
nobly and rightly for the seeing of all men - 

and if you practically show your youths. 
of all Classes, that they will be held gentle- 
—_ for babbling with a simper in Sunday 

Ulpits . ; 


but 


o 


*‘ycan- 


gentlemen 


thound’s, collar, in Saturday journals ; 
r «irtily living on the I ; 
rovernment 


shal] a ‘ kk ‘ i 
hall be held less than gentlemen for doing 


uublic money in 
non-otlices :—but that they 


or grinning through, nota horse's. | 


a man’s work honestly with a man’s right 
hand—you will of course find that intellect 
and feeling cannot be had when you want 
them. But if you like to train some of 
your best youth into scholarly artists, —men 
of the temper of Leonardo, of Holbein, of 


| Durer or of Velasquez, instead of decom- 


posing them into the early efflorescences 
and putrescences of idle clerks, sharp 
lawyers, soft curates, and rotten journalists, 
—you will find that you can always get a 
good line drawn when you need it, without 
paying large subscriptions to schools of Art. 

III. This relation of social character to 
the possible supply of good Art is still more 
direct when we include in our survey the 
mass of illustration coming under the 
general head of dramatic caricature— 
caricature, that is to say, involving right 
understanding of the true grotesque in 
human life; caricature of which the worth 
or harmfulness cannot be estimated, unless 
we can first somewhat answer the wide 
question, What is the meaning and worth 
of English laughter? I say, ‘‘of English 
laughter,” because if you can well deter- 
mine the value of that, you determine the 
value of the true laughter of all men—the 
English laugh being the purest and truest 
in the metal that can be minted. And 


indeed only Heaven can know what the 


country owes to it, on the lips of such men 


| as Sydney Smith and Thomas Hood. For 


indeed the true wit of all countries, but 
especially English wit (because the openest), 
must always be essentially on the side of 
truth—for the nature of wit is one with 
truth. Sentiment may be false—reasoning 
false—reverence false—love false,—every- 
thing false except wit ; that must be true— 
and even if it is ever harmful, it is as 
divided against itself—a small truth under- 
mining a mightier. 

On the other hand, the spirit of levity, 
and habit of mockery, are among the 
chief instruments of final ruin both to 
individual and nations. I believe no busi- 
ness will ever be rightly done by a laughing 
Parliament ; and that the public percep- 
tion of vice or of folly which only finds 
expression in caricature, neither reforms 


ar | the one, nor instructs the other. No man 


| is fit for much, we know, “‘ who has not a 
| good laugh in him”—but a sad wise valour 
is the only complexion for a leader; and if 
there was ever a time for laughing in this 
dark and hollow world, I do not think it is 
now. This is a wide subject, and I must 
follow it in another place; for our present 
purpose, all that needs to be noted is that, 
for the expression of true humour, few and 
imperfect lines are often sufficient, and that 
in this direction lies the only opening for 
the serviceable presentation of amateur 
work to public notice. 

I have said nothing of lithography, be- 
cause, with the exception of Samuel Prout’s 
sketches, no work of standard Art-value 
has ever been produced by it, nor can be: 
its Opaque and gritty texture being wholly 
offensive to the eye of any well-trained 
artist. Its use in connection with colour 
is, of course, foreign to our present sub- 
ject. Nor do I take any note of the 
Various current patents for cheap modes of 
drawing, though they are sometimes to be 
thanked for rendering possible the publi- 
cation of sketches like those of the oretty 
little ‘* Voyage en Zigzag” (“how wea nf 
the summer’) published by i aa 
which are full of charming humour, charac- 
ter, and freshness of expression: and might 
have lost more by the reduction to the 
Severe terms of wood-cutting than they do 
by the ragged interruptions of line which 


are an inevitable defect j 
| ave an inevitable defect. in nearly all these 





cheap processes. It will be enough, there- 


fore, for all serious se, that 
ourselves to the stuty of the black ape 
produced in steel and wood; and I yilj 
endeavour in the next paper to set down 
some of the technical laws belonging to 
each mode of its employment. 


J. Rusxry, 


LECTURES AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


BY HENRY O’NEIL, ESQ., A.R.A. 


Mx. O’ Nei commenced on Monday, 12th of 
February, a series of four lectures on Painting. 
The attendance of students was large, and the 
lecturer received the support of his fellow 
Academicians and Associates on this his first 
appearance in the quality of Professor. 

The lecturer commenced by showing that the 
progress of Art had, to no material extent, been 
dependent on teaching, but yet, if instruction 
cannot supply ability, it may, at least, correct 
error. History proved that to follow after 
success was a fallacy. The eclectic school, 
which proceeded on this principle, had ended in 
a failure. The only safe course for the artist 
is the study of nature, to which must be added 
the results of experience. Mr. O'Neil said his 
object was not so much to tell what historic 
schools had done as to speak of the character- 
istics of great and successful works. It had 
been the usual practice of his predecessors to 
treat of Art under the several heads of Design, 
Form, Colour, and Effect, but correctly speak- 
ing, in painting as in music, there was but one 
quality of which all other elements were bat as 
means—that of expression through character. 
The value of that expression, the force of that 
character, were in fact the measure of genius. 
Furthermore the lecturer strongly emphasised 
the truth that individuality is essential to genius, 
and hence the great distinction between Art and 
Science. Science is the accumulative knowledge 
of the many; Art the skill of the individual 
artist. ‘Thus it happens that what has been 
done by any one painter can never be done 
precisely again by any other painter. Recur- 
ring to the impression made by a work, the 
lecturer showed how the province of the artist 
is to select the points which convey the best 
idea of the whole. ‘True Art, indeed, consists 
in seizing the essence of a scene. Every object 
has two aspects, the positive and the relative, 
and the attempt to depict both at once can only 
lead to failure. ‘The painter, from the very 
limits of his art, must sometimes give 4 more 
obtrusive reality than nature herself to certain 
objects which it is needful to emphasise. in 
further development of the idea that impression 
and expression are paramount qualities, it was 
shown that all material things owe their cha- 
racter to the mind rather than to the eye; 
thus the primary aim of the painter should 
to re-awaken in the mind the sentiments which 
would arise in the spectator on viewing any 
given scene. Man’s works—such, for instance, 
as chairs, tables, &c.—are finite, and 0 
imitation ; but God’s works—such as trees, Kc. 
—are infinite, and defy imitation. These or 
ciples apply not to landscape art only, but st 
more to historic painting. It has been justly 
said that the powers of Art commence where 
those of language cease. The lecturer addu 
the practice of Hogarth, who had a direct way 
of telling a fact, free from far-fetched symbolism, 
as seen, tor example, in the covering of a charity 
box in a church by a cobweb, which clearly m- 
dicated the truth that charity was a virtue too 
often neglected. Then followed a eulogy, Z 
Leslie, having for its point the further eluett , 
tion of principles already enunciated. 
to the element of coleur, Mr. O'Neil repe# 
the accepted axiom that good colour depen : 
less on its intensity than on its harmony: : 
former condition is more due to the man W 
makes the pigments than to the artist who 7 
them. Some writers have held that it 1s east 
to succeed in the use of negative tones than in 





positive, but this assertion the lecturer dent 
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There is, hc contended, a sentiment and a 
language of coivuur which is eloquent in pro- 
portion to its propriety ; the use of colour is 
subject specially to that sensibility which is the 
attribute of genius. The lecturer then touched 
on another fallacy, that when the thoughts are 
good it is of little consequence what may be the 
means of expression used. Surely without 
adequate language the thoughts cannot be 
known or appreciated. It is only by the study 
and close transcript of natural objects that the 
reputation of a painter can be won. Yet is it 
true that the means employed should never 
attract primary attention; even as wordy 
eloquence leaves no worthy impression, 80 mere 
dexterity and facility of hand are nothing better 
than snares to catch superficial people. Every 





painter, in fact, knows that the greatest art is to | 


conceal Art. The tickling of the senses by a 
turn of the brush is a trickery which does 
not touch the soul. In the greatest masters we 
forget the means or the letter, and only look to 
the spirit. 
execution of Rubens with that of Titian and 
Velasquez. A conjuror may throw dust into 
the eyes of the spectators, but he is no artist. 
Mr. O'Neil then proceeded to pass strictures on 
realism in Art, which, he contended, ought to 
be called materialism. This realism and ma- 
terialism had proved in our day equally per- 
nicious to the dramatist, the musician, the 
novelist, and the painter. The mind is bewil- 
dered by distracted detail. We fail to grasp 
the true meaning of a work, and in mere 
childish pleasure the dream of poetry vanishes. 
In no department of Art has photography 
proved more pernicious than in landscape. 
Between the ideal poetry of Claude and the 
mechanism of photography lies a wide field for 
excellence in landscape Art. Character, as 
before said, should here be the primary pur- 
pose, for beyond a certain point the more there 
is of hand labour the less there is of mind. 
Hence the knowledge where and when to leave 
off is often the greatest Art, and in this discre- 
tion Velasquez was conspicuous. For this 
reason a sketch is frequently better than a 
picture, and that not only because more is left 
to the imagination, but also because in a first 
study the hand obeys the mind, while in subse- 
quent work it follows the eye. Mere finish is 
but the record of our skill, yet must the artist's 
thought be thoreughly carried out. The 
painter should permit no interval of time to 
intervene between the idea and its realisa- 
tion. The mind may be slow in forming a 
judgment, but the hand must be swift in the 
setting down of the object seen and the thought 
conceived. The slightest touch of a great 
artist reveals genius. In conclusion, let the 
student above all endeavour to paint what he 
feels more than what he sees, for truth to feel- 
ing is greater than truth to fact. The artist 
who in the delineation of a real scene shall 
express his ideal, is the real poet. 

Mr. O' Neil's second lecture was delivered on 
Monday, 19th of February. In the first lecture 
character in Nature had been elucidated ; cha- 


racter in Humanity now came under considera- | 


tion. ‘The danger to the artist is that he may 
fall into conventional forms of the human coun- 
tenance, and it isto be feared that the science of 
physiognomy will ‘afford him little assistance. 
There are no certain rules by which the com- 
plexion of the mind can be read in the outward 


form. The inflated nostril may equally express | A cop! 
Not form, but expression, is | Such, certainly, was the case in Italy, Spain, 


Beauty is the symbol | 


fear or courage. 
the index of character. 
of virtue; ugliness the emblem of vice. Ex- 
pression, however, is so transient, that powerful 
memory, keen penetration, and an accurate 
hand, are needed to seize its traits aright. 
Therefore lose no time between the thought and 
its transcript. 

The lecturer then proceeded to speak of por- 
traiture—the simplest manifestation of the 
painter’s art. Students emulous of attaining 
the highest walks cannot do better than prac- 
tise portrait-painting, for it has truly been said 
that a man who cannot paint a good por- 
trait is not qualified for success in the noble 
sphere of history. The practice of the great 
portrait-painters was to emphasise the principal 


object, and to make every minor detail subser- 


The lecturer here contrasted the | 





vient to that object. The masters of the Vene- 
tion school merged small accidents into breadth 
and character. The principal effect they con- 
centrated on the face; and each object, as it 
receded from that one focus, became of diminished 
intensity ; thus the completed work emulated 
nature in her force. It is known to require 
more experience and ability to indicate an object 
indefinitely, yet with truth, than to transcribe 
its literal detail. General character is often of 
more value than individual features. In order 
to give importance to the head, the background 
is frequently left in unobtrusive simplicity. 

To the oft-discussed element of grandeur 
Mr. O'Neil devoted considerable space. (Giran- 
duer he conceived to depend less on subject 
than treatment; a grand manner, in fact, was 
not uncommonly the result of subordination. 
Grandeur, no doubt, may in part be consequent 
on size, and yet if a painter represented a man 
sixty feet high, he would have perpetrated only 
a monstrosity. Simplicity and breadth, indeed, 
as in the portrait by Francia in the Louvre, 
will of themselves constitute grandeur. ‘Then 
followed a critical discussion, in no material 
degree differing from descriptions before given 
by lecturers and historians, of the styles of 
various painters, such as Velasquez, Murillo, 
Vandyke, Reynolds, Rembrandt, Denner, and 
Correggio. The lecturer then proceeded to esti- 
mate the comparative facilities and difficulties 
incident to historic and domestic themes. Pic- 
tures which treat of local and contemporaneous 
subjects are called domestic, while works that 
deal with past events and distant scenes are 
termed historic. It is generally supposed that 
contemporary subjects present little difficulty 
and offer great opportunity of awaking public 
interest. Yet it cannot be denied that such 
incidents are subject to the severe test of da‘ly 
experience. On the other hand, historic sub- 


jects gain much by the halo which invests thé 


past. A single brass kettle, however, painted 
by Ostade, is of more value than acres of canvas 
covered by those Italian painters who flourished 
subsequently to the sixteenth century. Never- 
theless, it must be conceded that the illustration 
of history is the noblest sphere for Art, inas- 
much as to the destiny of nations attaches more 
grandeur than to the small incidents which 
pertain to private individuals. Again, historic 


| painting addresses itself, if to a narrow, at least 





| 





to a refined circle, and it has the merit of re- 
ducing vague ideas to positive form and colour. 
The national prejudice which would bid a 
painter depict only the habits and customs of 
his own country would indeed narrow the scope 
of Art. Delaroche owed in no small degree his 
reputation to compositions taken from English 
history. Horace Vernet gained applause by 
depicting French victories. No one can for 
a moment question which of the two was the 
greater artist. It is essential that a historic 
painter should forget himself under a sense of 
the greatness of his theme. It is needful, too, 
that he should ever preserve a broad distinction 
between a noble dramatic style and a false thea- 
trical manner. By exaggeration, the strength 
in nature becomes lessened, and the effect on the 
spectator must be proportionately weakened. 
Mr. O'Neil deemed that it would be interest- 
ing and instructive to inquire into the causes 
which in‘certain nations have led to the decline 
of Art. The loss of individuality marks deca- 
dence. It is clearly proved, moreover, that Art 
culminates with the prosperity of a people. 


and Holland. In England, then, we may ven- 
ture to hope that we are yet destined to attain 
both to a higher national prosperity and a more 
perfect Art than we nowenjoy. Turning to Italy, 
we find that up to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury a similarity of character marked every 
school, but about the commencement of the six- 
teenth century arose six painters of consummate 
power and distinct individuality. The charac- 
teristic of Leonardo may be said to nave been 
taste, of Michael Angelo sublimity, of Raphael 
dramatic power, of Correggio grace, of Titian 
colour, and of Tintoret invention. But all 
alike possessed the one ‘quality of grandeur. 
Now, be it remembered, that the disciples of 
these several painters signally failed of the 
greatness of their masters. fichael Angelo, 








during his lifetime, expressed the fear that ‘his 
style would produce impostors, and certainly 
pretence was not long in taking the place of 
sublimity. Of the six great leaders, Tintoret 
exerciser the least influence: he stood alone ; 
no artist thought of imitating him. The secret 
of decline, then, is the lack of individuality and 
the neglect of nature. In the first stage, pupils 
copied the manner of a master-painter, and in 
the next generation succeeding pupils copied 
from the first pupils; and so ideas taken at 
second or third hand became filtered, and the 
style was weakened and debased. Sacrifice of 
independence has always been the bane of Art. 
Reflected genius is like conflicting light; as 
light may end in darkness, so genius, when 
severed from nature, is lost in nothingness, 
National independence proves equally beneficial 
to Art as to a people. The individuality thus 
educed, as seen in the works of Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Wilkie, Leslie, and Turner, is the crown 
and glory of our native school. We have reason 
to be proud of the past, confident in the present, 
and hopeful for the future. In fine, the inde- 
pendence and individuality of our painters give 
pledge that the Art of our country will attain 
that high estate to which it is steadfastly 
aspiring.—J. B. A. 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE PETRIE, LL.D. 

Ireland has lost one of her most accom- 
plished and worthy sons by the death, about 
the middle of the month of January, of Dr. 
Petrie, whose name has long been familiar 
to every archwologist and antiquarian. 
But it was as an artist that he commenced 
his career, and his love of Art made him 
an antiquary. While a young man, there 
was scarcely a spot in Ireland he had not 
visited, or a ruin which he had not sketched ; 
and if his enthusiasm had not led him into 
other pursuits, he would unquestionably 
have obtained great eminence as a land- 
scape-painter. ‘‘In early life,” says a 
writer in an Irish journal, ‘‘ he was intimate 
with Danby, and he knew the struggles by 
which the friendless young Irishman passed 
into the foremost rank of his profession. 
Perhaps Dr. Petrie himself had learned 
what it was to labour without encourage- 
ment or reward, for in after-life he was the 
kind and thoughtful adviser and the gene- 
rous friend of many aspirants to distinction ; 
and there are some artists of no mean repu- 
tation who will readily ———— large 
obligations to his sympathy and expe- 
rience.” Both as an artist and a musician, 
Dr. Petrie made himself a name; but it 
was as an archwologist, devoted to the study 


of Irish antiquities, that he won his chief 


honours. His principal work was an essay 
on the ‘Round Towers of Ireland,” to 
which he ascribed a Christian origin; it 
won the medal of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and though the treatise did not carry con- 
viction to the minds of all who read it, no 
one was prepared to deny the os learn- 
ing, research, and ingenuity displayed by 
the writer in the attempt to establish his 
theories. Another essay, published sub- 
uently, was intended to prove that 
aiiiens antiquities in Ireland are of the 
same nature as those existing in Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, which are presumed 
to be of the old Pelasgian race. This essay, 
as well as one, we believe, on the ‘* An- 
cient Architecture of Ireland,” and another 
on the ‘“ History and —_——T of Tara, 
also gained prizes from the Irish Academy. 
Dr. Petrie was appointed some years 
ago to conduct the historical and antiqua- 
rian sections of the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland. On these and other expeditions 
he amassed a most curious and valuable 
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| 
collection of ancient relics of all kinds, in- 
cluding Irish music, which it is to be hoped 
will not now be scattered again, but secured 
for one of the museums of the country to 
which they rightly belong. Whatever his 
pencil depicted, his ready and elegant pen 
could describe with an accuracy due in part to 
his keen powers of observation, and in part 
to his earnest study of the records of ancient 
Ireland. The papers published by him, 
more than thirty years since, in the Dublin 
Penny Journal, a periodical of which he 
was joint-editor, testified to his lucid de- 
scriptions and his careful criticism. The 
journal soon became extinct after he gave 
up its management. 

Though at the time of his death, Dr. 
J’etrie had entered upon the seventy-sixth 
rear of his age, he retained to the last his 
interest in Art and archeology, and his 
mind never lost its freshness and yersa- 
tility ; but he had latterly become too in- 
firm to labour much in his old fields of | 
investigation. He was followed to the 
grave, in Mount Jerome Cemetery, by a 
host of the most distinguished men in 
Dublin, and by a large body of artists, 
members of the Royal Hibernian Academy, | 
an institution of which he was formerly | 
President. He was also Vice-President of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 





MRS. CHARLES NEWTON. 
Among the female artists of this country | 
Mrs. (harles Newton held a very prominent 
position. Associated from her earliest years 
with Art; the daughter of Mr. J. Severn, 
English Consul at Rome, a painter of con- 
siderable reputation; and the sister of | 
Messrs. Walter and Arthur Severn, both of | 
whom are yery favourably known as artists, 
Mrs. Newton was rising fast into eminence 
when an attack of brain-fever, supervening 
on measles, caused her premature death in 


the early part of January, at the age of | 


thirty-three. 

_ As Miss Severn, the portraits she executed 
in pencu, crayons, and water-colours, and 
especially the copies she made, in the last- 
mentioned vehicle, of the works of the 
old masters, showed talent of no ordinary 
character. After her marriage with Mr. 
Charles Newton, superintendent of Greek 
and Roman untiquities in the British 


Museum, she became, as one who has | 


referred, in a daily journal, to the death of 
this lady, says, ‘a wore devoted and con- 
acientious labourer in her art than before 
Following her husband’s studies with the 
double interest of a devoted wife and an 
enthusiastic artist, she learnt to apply to 
the antique that rare faculty of rendering 
the thoughts of great minds, which till 
then she had deciphered by means of the 
works of the great Italian masters 

Mrs. Newton exeented on a large scale a 
great number of drawings from the finest 
antique sculptures and y 


ase-paintings of 
the Museum, an 


as illustrations of her ; 

band’s lectures. Thesi awe Anal =e 
pronounced by very critical judges unsur- 
passed for truthfulness, and for their ren- 
dering by equivalents of the untranslatable 
and inimitable qualities of the finest antic 
Art. There is the same quality 
drawings from the sculptures discovered by 
her husband at Budrun and Caidos. which 


are photographed in his history of these 
discoveries.” . 


jue 
in her 


During the last three or four years of 
her life, Mrs. Newton studied and practised 
oil-painting with a success which promised 
much for the future, as the portraits 


exhut ted by er ¢ — 
evidenced, >” &t the Royal Academy 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A cory of the “Report of the Keeper of the 
National Gallery to the Lords of the Treasury 
for the year 1865,” printed by order of the 
House of Commons, lies before us. There is 
not much in it which passed unnoticed in our 
columns during the past year, but as a detailed 
résumé of the operations which have taken place, 
the document deserves our attention. 

Eight pictures were purchased in the year, 
namely, ‘The Dead Warrior,’ by Velasquez, 
bought at the sale of the Pourtales collection in 
Paris for £1,549; ‘Portrait of a Lawyer,’ by 
Moroni, also from the. Pourtales collection, 
£528; ‘Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain,’ Velas- 


quez, formerly in the collection of Prince De- | 


midoff, Florence, and ‘ Landscape with Ruins,’ 
Ruysdael, formerly in the collection of ..the 
Duke de Morny, both bought in: Paris for the 
sum of £1,200; ‘The Virgin and Child; and 
St John,’ Raphael, purchased from Lord Gar- 
vagh for £9,000; ‘St. John the- Baptist,’ and 
‘St. Lawrence,’ two wing-pictures by Hans 
Memling, purchased in Paris, price not stated ; 
‘ Altar-piece, representing the Doge Giovanni 
Mocenigo, the Virgim and Child, and other 
Figures,’ by Vittore Carpaccio, purchased in 
Venice of Count Aloise Mocenigo, for £3,400 ; 
‘The Madonna and Infant Christ,’ Giovanni 


| Santi, bought in Bologna for £120.. The two 


last-named pictures, being purchased at the 
close of the year, by the late Director, Sir C. L. 
Eastlake, had not arrived in England at the 
time of issuing the Report. Of. four pietures 
purchased in 1864, one, ‘ The Virgin and Child,’ 
by Sassoferrato, was only placed in the gallery 
in the early part of last year; two, ‘The Ma- 
donna and Child, with St. Anna and Angels,’ 
byG.. dai Libri, and ‘ Portraits of the Giusti 
¥amily,’ by N. Giolfino, arrived in this country 
in December last, and are not yet framed and 
hung up; and the fourth, ‘ Christ and the Dis- 


| ciples journeying to Emmaus,’ by A. Mellone, 
| has not yet reached England. 


Several .pictures have undergone the process 
of restoration, among which are named Newton's 
| * Yorick and the Grisette,’ S. A. Hart’s ‘ Jewish 
Synagogue, Sir M. A. Shee’s ‘Portrait of 
| Morton,’ Reynolds’s ‘ Portrait of Sir A. Hume,’ 
, Lance’s ‘ Redcap,’ G. Jones’s * Lady Godiva.’ 
Of the pictures lent to the Dublin International 
Exhibition, Wilkie’s ‘Parish Beadle,’ and 
| Turner's ‘Venice,’ were returned > “ slightly 
rubbed,” and Maclise’s ‘Malvolio ‘and the 
| Countess’ received injury from a blow, the 
canvas being broken, The damages have been 
repaired. 
- ~ P : . 
| The practice of protecting the paintings with 
glass, where it seems to be both desirable and 
practicable, is continued, twelve works having 
been so covered during the year. These are :— 
Reynolds's ‘Age of Innocence,’ 
“7 orick and the Grisette,’ Hart's ‘ Jewish Syna- 
gogue,’ Lawrence's ‘Portrait of Mr. Anger- 


stein,’ Reynolds's ‘ Portrait of Mr. Windhan,’ ; 


(i. Jones's ‘Lady Godiva,’ Lance’s ‘ Redcap,’ 


Etty’s ‘Youth at the Prow,’ &e.,, Memling’s | 
St. John the Baptist and St. Lawrence,’ Rey- | 


nolds’s ‘ Infant Samuel,’ 
Frith’s ‘Derby Day.’ 
the total number of “ 
the foreign schools pre 
108, including three cartoons and one tracing ; 
of the British school 47 pictures, and 202 frames 
of drawings and sketches, ; 
The gallery in Trafalgar Square still con- 
tinues more attractive—it may be only because 
it 18 more easily reached by the publie gene- 
rally—than that at South Kensington ; the 
former, open to the public only four days in 
—_ ~ome, and closed throughout the month of 
or er, received during last year 694 354 
| pe the latter, open six days and three 
eae in the week, was visited by 692,900 
The Report concludes 
death of Sir Charles L 
— — Trustees cannot 
corded without expressing sj @ 
upon the loss which has en cael in“ the 


administrati agp ee . | In 
Ga ion of the affairs of the National 


Etty’s ‘ Bather,’ and 
At the close of 1865, 
exhibited” pictures of 


with an allusion to the 
Eastlake, “an event 
direct to be thus re- 





| join i Marston 
Newton's | (oun in the charges at 


tected with glass was | yet comely of countenance ; though pre- 


| tending to caress the dogs, she 18 evidently 


iti. 


SELECTED PICTURES.” 





FROM THE COLLECTION OF F. CHAPPEB, BsQ4 
HUYTON HALL, LIVERPOOL, ©« + 
THE TROOPER. 


Herring, Baxter, and Bright, Painters, 
C. Cousens, Engraver. 


a) 
na 


a 


As in the case of ‘ The Cayalier,’ engrayed 
in the last number of this publication, s9 
also in that‘ of ‘The Trooper’ the :three 
same artists participated in the labour-of 
the work; the horse and dogs are Mr. J.P; 
Herring’s, Mr. Baxter supplied the figures; 
and Mr. Bright the landscape. As a rule; 
this plan of joint contribution to a pictir 
is not to be commended, because we. rarely 
find two artists, much less three, entering 
into the feelings of one another on any 
given subject as to produce a truly har. 
monious whole, not so much, perhaps, in 
the design as in the quality and ¢ charactet 
of the painting. There are, ‘however, 
occasions when such a junction of labour is 
perfectly justified by the occasion, “and 
more by the result; it is so here. Not oné 
of the artists who has assisted in this 'work 
could have of hiniself alone proses it; 
neither Mr. Baxter nor Mr. right ‘#8 
animal-painter, and, therefore, neither ¢0 
have drawn and coloured a horse with such 
truth as that whereon .the trooper 
mounted. The late Mr. Herring was by.no 
means a contemptible “hand” m 
senting the human figure,—in fact, we lig 
seen some excellent examples of this Kind 
in his pictures,—but he must, and wou 
yield the palm to Mr. Baxter in delineating 
the female figure — ; while Mr. 
Bright, whose share here, by the way,i8 
comparatively small, is essentially a land- 
scape-painter, and rarely attempts figures 
or animals except as subordinates, that is, 
they are merely introduced to enliven his 
scenes. 

But the trio have worked well together 
on ‘The Trooper,’ a most pleasant 
cheerful picture throughout. The young 
horseman has none of the staid and demure 
appearance—some would say, none of the 
sour and morose look—of Cromwes 
enthusiastic soldiery ; he is a Royalist, 
perhaps even now, though there are 20 
indications, but the contrary, of a country 
agitated by civil war, he is on his way te 
join the squadrons of Prince Rupert, and to 
Moor and 
Naseby. No aeree re trooper wa 

ted so smilingly by the pretty DS 

of the hostelry where he has pulled up for 
a cup of ale, in the which, we may be sure, 
he has not failed to pledge her beating 
compliment as modestly received a8 
was honestly given, “pe as how = mert 
Seated on the step of the inn 

female, older than the fair cupbearer, bat 


listening to the horseman’s conve 
and will possibly, have something Oe 
to her younger companion on the subje 
after he has ridden away. é 
We have called this a most pl 








picture, and it is so; but we doubt. its 
entire ae ry ayers fe : 
females is certainly not of the 
as the trooper’s ; the former seems to a 
almost to our own time, before the exten 
skirts, now universally worn by all classes, 
rich and poor, were brought into fash 
We are indebted to the courtesy ' ‘a. 
Chapple, Esq., of Liverpool, for pee 
to engrave this picture and its on. 
chis gentleman possesses a very choice 
lection of English pictures. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 


No. IV.—LOUIS GALLAIT. 


NY one desirous of making the acquaintance 
of the chiefs of the modern Belgian school of 
painting,—and judging from our own 
recent experience of the affability and 
courtesy with which, without a single 
exception, our visits were received, a 
stranger showing anything like suitable 
credentials need apprehend neither slight 
nor rebuff,—would seek out the residence 
of M. Gallait. It stands almost at the 
>, bottom of Rue des Palais, Brussels; a 
> long street in what may be called the 
suburbs of the city, planted on each side with the tall 
\e ») poplars abounding in the country. Externally the house 
> has a very modest and unpretending appearance; but 
enterJit, and you at once see its owner is a man of re- 
©) fined taste, even in the matter of things domestic, and that 
, he possesses abundant means of gratifying it, yet without 
si ostentation or superfluities. On the occasion of our 
visit to him we were conducted through the entrance-hall, one 
side of which is glazed to admit a sight of a garden prettily 
laid out in somewhat of the English style, and passing throug 
an elegant little antechamber, were ushered into the capacious 
studio of the painter, who was just putting the last touches to 
the portrait of a gentleman, an eminent civilian of Brussels, and 
a member of the Chamboe des Représentants. Placing his pencils 
in the hand that held the palette, the artist welcomed us into 
his sanctum, and entered freely into conversation upon the object 
of our visit, and upon Art-matters generally. Though but 
little past the meridian of manhood, his hair has already turned 
almost white, giving increased dignity to a finely modelled head, 
with a face of great intelligence and remarkable benignity of 
expression. It was impossible not at once to feel quite “ at 





3) 


- Co 





home” in his company. In one of M. Gallait’s rooms we noticed 
on the walls an excellent portrait by him of his friend and 
| fellow-countryman, Mr. Louis Haghe. © 
| Louis Gaiarr takes a place not only in the highest rank of 
| the modern historical painters of Belgium, but also among the 
chiefs of the great European schools, widely as he differs in 
| manner from the foremost men of Germany, Overbeck, Cornelius, 
Lessing, Bendemann, and their compatriots. He was born at 
| Tournay, in 1810. Though the circumstances of his parents did 
| not permit them to do much towards procuring for their son such 
) instruction as his early predilection for Art would have justified, 
his own perseverance and energy carried him onwards in the 
pursuit he loved ; and in time he entered the Academy of Tournay, 
then under the direction of M. Cels, a Flemish painter of talent. 
M. Hennequin came to settle in Tournay about that period ; 
Gallait visited his atelier, and soon after became one of his pupils. 
It was then that he competed for the prize at one of the Concours 
for historical painting which takes place alternately at the three 
principal towns of Belgium—Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent. It 
was at this last place that he obtained the prize, the subject of his 
work being ‘ Christ and the Pharisees,’ when the former addressed 
them in the words ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s.” There were some, however, desirous to rob the young 
artist of his triumph, and hinted that his master, Hennequin, had 
worked on the canvas to a far greater extent than the pupil. 

After leaving the Academy of Tournay, M. Gallait entered that 
of Antwerp, and soon had an opportunity of showing his detractors 
how little reason there was for the animadversions passed upon 
| him ; for in the year following that in which the award was made, 
‘and when the death of Hennequin had rendered any assistance 
from his hand impossible, he sent to the Exposition in Brussels a 
picture, ‘ Christ restoring the Blind Man to Sight,’ which attracted 
| much attention, though criticism rendered not full justice to its 
merits. 

It must be recorded to the credit of the inhabitants of Tournay, 
that their young townsman received from them the greatest 
encouragement in the prosecution of his artistic career. They not 
only bought this picture and placed it in their cathedral, but they 
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granted him a sum of money to study in Paris the works of the 
modern French school ; so confident were they that he was destined 
to do honour not only to the place of his birth, but to his country. 
And, undoubtedly, this visit was of essential service to him: in 
the works of Delaroche and Ingres, especially, he saw what the 
pictures of the best Belgian painters could not then teach him. 

It was about the year 1834 that he went to Paris, and soon after 
he exhibited there, with two portraits, a picture called ‘The Duc 


THE LAST HONJURS PAID TO COUNTS EGMONT AND HORN. 


| brighter and more enduring. 


( J. D. Cooper. 


| d’Albe,’ and at the same time he sent to Liége ‘The Beggars, 
' which was bought for the museum of that city. In 1836 - con- 
| tributed to the exhibition at the Louvre ‘ Job seated on As ~ a 
| work that extorted high eulogium from the F rench critics. lis 
| countrymen soon had an opportunity of judging for oe 
whether the success achieved in Paris was but a momentary flas 


i varance of a light to be followed by others 
ad ace ee In the same year that his ‘ Job 
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appeared in Paris, he exhibited at Brussels ‘ Montaigne visiting 
Tasso in Prison,’ and ‘The Penitent,’ both of them pictures that 
it once raised the reputation of the artist to a high place among 
the continental schools. The former of the two—we regret our 
limited space prevents any detailed notice of either—is always 
spoken of as among M. Gallait’s best works. Not very long after 
this he received a commission from the French government to 
execute a picture, ‘The Battle of Cassel,’ for the gallery at 
Versailles. cs, ; 
The history of Flanders when under the dominion of Spain 
supplied M. Gallait with a subject which he exhibited at the 
Louvre in 1841—‘ Charles V. resigning the gevernment of the 
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does not expect, which lays hold of the 
yet to accomplish whi h the artist has ™m ide no sacrifice of pro- 


priety, hazarded no trick of arrangement, of light, or of colouring 


This picture was hung in the International Exhibition of 1862. |] 
was pa ft dame t 


and produced a greater 
than any picture before 
ution in Paris it was exhibited at 
' most of the towns of Belgium : and 
‘rovernment was solicited by the principal cities of 


iny to lend it for exhibition It tray 
‘ on. ravelle roug f 
quay te mee ieee avelled through that 


» observer's attention, and 


ed for the Belgian Government. 
eusation, and excited more controversy, 
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Brussels, and aft rwards in 
the Belg in 
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VANNA UNCOVERING THE FACE OF HER DEAD HUSBAND, 


Low Countries to his son Philip.’ Charles places his hand on th, 
head of Philip, while he leans on William of Orange, a noble on 
majestic figure. The whole assemblage is magnificent; the inci- 
dent is treated with breadth and clearness, and the tone of 
colouring is warm, rich, and harmonious, without any striving at 
those effects of high-wrought expression or action which it is 80 
usual to aim at in subjects wherein much feeling and excitement 
prevail. This picture, with its calm and simple treatment, at once 
impresses the spectator with the innate power and acquired 
experience of the artist. Not only is every glance, every feature 
every costume, exactly what one might wish and expect to see on 
such an occasion, but there is something more in all these one 


ah 
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The late King of Belgium, who had already made himself the 
possnnee of the ‘ Montaigne visiting Tasso,’ followed this purchase 
by that of the ‘Temptation of St. Anthony,’ exhibited at Brussels 
in 1848. Itis the pure and saintly spirit above temptation that 18 
here represented with a success never exceeded in the School of 
Flanders, and which only finds a parallel in Spanish or Italian 
fervour. Nor is the tempter treated as a voluptuous wanton, 80 
often hackneyed on this subject, but with that balance of modesty 
and entrancing beauty by which the demon could alone hope to 
overthrow the natural feelings of manhood. A light emanating 
from the crucifix is employed to give the chiar-oscuro of the com- 
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position ; it falls so direct on the countenance of the Fiend, which 
is the central figure of the composition, that he lifts his right 
hand to avoid the dazzling blaze; and the shade thus thrown on 
the face gives a frightful malignant glare to the eyes, indicative 
of the malevolence within. On the opposite side, the pale 
moonlight sheds a faint gleam on the left of the female figure, 
and completes a perfect illusion of unearthly mystery. At the 
same time and place the artist exhibited a work with which the 
English public had an opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted in the International Exhibition of 1862; namely, ‘ The 
last moments of Count Egmont,’ painted for, or purchased by, 
M. Wagner, of Berlin, but now in the Royal Museum of that 
city. It divided with the other picture the opinions of connoisseurs 
as to the greater merit of each respectively; and while it equals 
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contrast of warm and cold tint. The priest and the left side of 
Egmont are lighted from a lamp which does not appear on the 
canvas ; the right side of the Count receives the cool grey of morn. 
Both works are distinguished by intense expression, and are 

|| painted with a rich, firm iimpasto. If comparison be admissible, 

they may, in this latter respect, be cited as analogous to the 
manner of Velasquez. The picture of ‘Egmont’ was sent for 
exhibition from Brussels to the Hague. The King of Holland 
saw it there, and offered M. Wagner, the owner, his own terms 
for it. The Berlin banker, however, would not part with his 
acquisition; but the Dutch monarch, to show how highly he 
appreciated the genius of the painter, conferred on him the order 
of the Oaken Crown. 
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Delaroche’s ‘Lord Strafford going to Execution’ in intensity of 


feeling, it excels this in colour. There are but two figures in the 
composition ; the Count, and his confessor, the Bishop of Ypres. The 
former is seen as low as the knees, looking at the fearful prepara- 
tions for his execution through the prison window, as the dawning 
daylight discovers the awful scene. The eye is fixed, but the 
tempest of thoughts that rages within is evinced by the swollen 
perturbating veins on the temples, and the agitated feverish hands, 
equally indicative of hurried circulation. In these deep observa- 
tions of nature the painter becomes truly a poet. The Bishop, 
with a silent tear gliding over his cheek, offers the last consolations 
of religion, and seeks to avert the Count’s attention from the scene 
that so immovably rivets his feelings. This picture is treated 


in the same scale of chiar-oscuro as the other, but with a greater 
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As a fitting companion to this picture, and as a —, “4 
the history of two distinguished patriots, M. Gallait pastes ae 
exhibited, both in Brussels and in Paris, in 1592, tux _— 
Honours parp To Counts Eomontr anp Horn, who — nl 
cuted in the principal square of Brussels, in June, a ) Spain 
of the execrable Alva, Governor of Flanders for 1 hilip L. of Sp “ 
The picture, which forms one of our engl eS 
of our readers will doubtless remember seeing in t 1 In rem . 
Exhibition of 1862; a small reproduction was first “7 brilli moa 
the French Gallery, Pall Mall, in 1559. | The nen or _ 
of the colours seem strangely at variance —=" “ Pace ae 
sanguinary nature of the subject; all - dead Bix. ma ” The 
splendid, save the bloodless features of the dea . 
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spectator’s attention is attracted by turns to every part of the 
composition ; here by the gorgeous tints of red ; there, by sparkling 
points of light reflected from the jewelled sword, and the silver 
crucifix extending its arms over the bodies, as if to re-unite them in 
death. Across the bodies lies in ample folds a richly embroidered 
pall, the deep blackness of which is more intense because of its 
juxtaposition with the white sheet, whereon repose the dissevered 
heads of the two nobles, whose faces show more of the repose of un- 
disturbed sleep than of a violent and momentarily agonising death. 
From beneath the pall is a hand of one of the victims—that of 
Horn, it may be presumed, for he was younger than his companion, 
and only forty-six years of age at the date of his execution. This 
hand is exquisitely modelled, equal to one of Van Dyck’s painting. 
At the foot of it, and around the improvised couch, stand those 
who have come to pay the last honours to the illustrious dead. 
The countenances of these men will well repay careful study ; it is 
evident that they, and the two figures on the opposite side of the 
couch—who must be followers of the Spanish tyrant—contemplate 
the scene with very different feelings. The picture, regarded 
merely from an artistic point of view, as a composition and in 





colour and expression, is a great work, but it makes a still 
stronger appeal by its profoundness of sentiment and its - 
pathos. An artist less thoughtful and of less refinement than M. | 
Gallait would, in all probability, have rendered such a subject 
repulsive; he has filled it with tender emotion, and made the 
chamber of death attractive by the solemn dignity with which he 
entered it, and the glory of the colouring which emblazons it. 
His fellow-townsmen of Tournay did themselves the honour of 
securing this picture for their civic hall. 

On the table whereon we are now writing is a fine photographic 
copy of a picture called ‘ Art and Liberty,’ b y M. Gallait, exhibited 
at Brussels with that just noticed. The subject is in itself very 
simple, but it is treated in a style of Art which carries the spec- 
tator back to the — of Titian or Van Dyck. It represents | 
a three-quarter length figure of a young man, picturesquely | 
attired in the costume of a past age. He is evidently a prisoner ; | 
but a violin which he holds in his hand enables him to wile away 
some, at least, of his hours of solitude; and the ‘ Art” of the 
musician gives ‘‘ Liberty”’ to the’captive’s thoughts. Without 
adopting a term of hyperbole, this is a noble picture. 

Whether or not M. Gallait is an amateur violin-player we know 
not; but the instrument has ‘suggested to him ideas which he has 
on other occasions than that just referred to turned to valuable 
account, a8 we see in our engraving, ‘ForcorreN Sorrow,’ a | 
highly poetical composition. The sentiment of the work is analo- 
gous to that of the ‘Art and Liberty’—the power of music over 
the heart. The relationship in which the two figures stand to 
each other is not easily definable ; still less so is the position they 
occupy in the open landscape. They may possibly represent a pair | 
of strolling musicians, for a tambourine lies at the feet of the | 
woman ; and, wearied with toilsome travel, they may have sat 
down to rest by the way, and the female has forgotten her trouble 
in sleep, which her companion would prolong by gently striking 
the strings of his instrument to the notes of some soothing air jon 


| 
“When sorrow slumbers, wake it not.” | 


’ ; 
We must, however, accept the subject for what it shows us, with- ! 


out attempting to analyse it upon any other principles than those 
of ideality founded on the weakness and anxiety of humanity : 
the female representing the former, the man, absorbed by thoughits 
of her, represents the latter. There is sculpturesque vrandeur in 
the arrangement of the group, much power and knowledge in the 
modelling of the figures, harmonious design in the flow a1 : 
bination of lines, and a richness in all the 
which, united, elevate the picture to a y 

In the category of ‘ 





and com- 
accessories introduced, 
vad ery lofty position. 
violin-pictures '’—to give them a disti 
guishing term—is ‘ The Family of the “tndh_oy po hy ws 
the year 1853, and exhibited in the International Exhibitic a 
IN62. A photographic copy lies beside us, A group of figus : 
consisting of awoman with a young child and an aldo son pe 
beneath a heavily-grated prison window. The young ma eds 
a violin, by the music of whi h, awakening remembran yet t 
days of happiness, he has evidently tried to attract the atte on 
of some captive—possibly his father. The attitude of the ee 
ix grave, his countenance marked by extreme iene : dit 
seems as if he would convey, through his instrument, iy ab 


within the walls, all the griefs, the reer ‘ 
hopes of the family. griefs, the regrets, and, perchance, the 


n the gallery of the Queen of Holland is one of M. Gallait’s 
fs dauvre, “QUEEN JOANNA UNCOVERING THE Fac k Ol on 
the works contributed 
ntion of 1862, and is 
Joanna Was the wife of Philip I, 

. he died in 1505, at the 
been married little more than a 
queen, who survived him for half 


Dav Hespanp ;’ 
by the artist to the International Exhit 


engraved on a preceding age. 
of Castile, surnamed ‘* The Handsome : 


it was included among the 


arly age of twenty-eight, having 


your, His widowed 3 


a century, 


had already given evident tokens of mental imbecility, and her 
malady is said to have been so much aggravated by the death of 
the king, though he never loved her, that the remainder of her 
life was passed in a condition of mind between insanity and 
fatuity. She traversed her kingdom, carrying his dead body with 
her, and caused it to be uncovered at times that she might look 
upon it, until she was at length persuaded to allow of its bei 
taken from her, and consigned to a fitting place of sepulture. 
Joanna is known in history as ‘‘ Joanna la Pollo,” the title given 
by M. Gallait to his picture, which represents her indulging her 
grief in the manner described. The corpse lies on a raised couch 
in a chamber of rich architectural adornments; the queen bends 
over it, and haying removed the covering from the face, gazes on 
its pallid features with a strange earnestness, in which distress 
seems to strive with vacancy of expression for the mastery, or as 
if by her look she hoped to recall the dead to life. But the figure, 
with its long sweeping robes, on which the light falls vividly, i 
nobly put on the canvas. 

We have already noticed an early picture by Gallait, ‘Mon- 
taigne visiting Tasso in Prison.’ Some years after it appeared 
he executed a beautiful little work of which the great Italian poet 
was also the subject: ‘Tasso in the Dungeon at Ferrara.’ The 
prisoner is seated in a pensive but somewhat constrained attitude; 
and—contrary to the usual method of rendering the countenance, 
which forms the centre of interest, the most prominent part of the 
subject—the hands are made to appear the most conspicuous, by 
a shining light falling directly upon them. Thus the face is only 
lighted by reflection; but this half shade gives it an air of 
mystery which, perhaps, assists in realising that tone of deep 
melancholy and contemplative thoughtfulness which pervade the 
strange and careworn features of the captive. 

‘The Taking of Antioch ’ most of our readers will, doubtless, 
remember in the International Exhibition of 1862. Another of 
this artist’s largest and finest historical pictures is ‘Count Baldwin 
of Flanders crowned Emperor of Constantinople, May 16th, 1204.’ 
It was painted about the year 1847, for the then King of 
France, Louis Philippe, and is now in the gallery of Versailles. 
This is a grand composition : a vast crowd—red-cross warriors, 
armed, some bearing banners, ecclesiastics of various degrees and 


orders, women with their children, youths and maidens—fill the 
| interior of a magnificent Byzantine church ; a gorgeous but semi- 


barbaric multitude, gathered to be present at a high ceremonial. 
Seated on a raised throne, which is canopied, is Baldwin, one of 
the valiant leaders of the Crusaders, crowned, with the sceptre in 


one hand and an orb in the other. The bishop, or archbishop, 


stands near, and with out-stretched hands appears to be calling 
on the assembly to do homage to the monarch. On the steps 
leading to the throne, a Saracen noble—such the figure appears to 
be—kneels in obeisance. Opposite the throne, im an elevated 
gallery, a band of trumpeters proclaim on their instruments the 
completion of the solemn act of coronation. All the accessories 


, and details of the scene, with the costumes of every kind, have 


evidently been well studied, and although, as just stated, the area 


_of the basilica is crowded with figures, they are so judiciously 


placed in groups, that the canvas nowhere appears overburdened. 

Two of M. Gallait’s latest works we have not seen ; indeed, 
we know not whether they are yet quite completed, though neither 
of them was in his studio when we visited it. One is ‘The Plague 
of Tournay,’ a canvas of large dimensions, for which, it 1s reported, 
the Belgian Government has offered the sum of £5,000. Another 
is ‘Vargas taking an Oath before Alba to destroy all Heretics, 
even were his own Mother among them.’ A recent picture, and a 
noble one it is, ‘Counts Egmont and Horn listening to the Sentence 
of Death passed on them,’ was exhibited at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall, in 1864, when it was noticed in this Journal. 

Our opinion of the genius of this distinguished painter must be 
gathered from the brief remarks made in noticing his principal 
works, for no space is left us for a lengthened summing up. His 
style, whether shown in an elaborate composition or 1 some 
simple subject, though it be merely a portrait, is essentially grand. 
His ideas are always noble and elevated, and they are realised on 
the canvas with the power of a master-hand. His colouring is of 
the highest order, but in striving for brilliancy he never verges 
upon garishness or yulgarity. To adopt the language of one of 
his own countrymen, “he is of the race of artists who, compre; 
hending the grandeur and dignity of Art, have never prostitu wal 
their pencils to the follies and infatuations of the day, nor flatte 
the passions and intellectual weaknesses of the crowd.” f 

M. Gallait is a member of the Royal Academy of Antwerp, © 
the Institute of France, as well as of others in his own country, 
and has received several honorary distinctions. Perhaps 2° 
compliment ever paid to him was accepted with higher satisfanc- 
tion than the banquet at which he was entertained in London by 
the artists of England and other admirers of the man a0 7 
painter, after the close of the International Exhibition. 
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VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 


r vy’ 
ARTISTS. 
II. 
XESTHETICAL CONSIDERATIONS AT RALE. THE 
GREAT DECLINE OF OUR ART FROM THE 8sUB- 


JECTIVE TO THE OBJECTIVE. ALL GREAT ARTISTS 
DECIDED MANNERISTS. SCIENCE THE MOST FOR- 
MIDABLE ANTAGONIST OF ART. ALL GREAT 
LANDSCAPES NECESSARILY COMPOSITIONS, AND 
PAINTED AWAY FROM NATURE. BAULL THE 
LOCAL SUCCESSOR OF AGRIPPINA,. 
Tue Bay of Baie, where we paused in the 
last number, is associated with the greatest 
landscape painting in more than one in- 
stance; and very significant it is that 
the only painter, Turner, who gives any 
worthy impressions of such scenes is the 
veriest mannerist and most ad libitum 
compositor that ever handled pencil; every 
line and mass in his work being exquisitely 
artificial, manifestly ; whilst now, in these 
our days of rigid verity, little or nothing 
of Italian Ks, som is produced that is 


not dismissed on the spot as poor and com- | 


monplace, and falling short of those finer 
traits of which the very virtue of such 
scenes consists. For, indeed, such beauty 
is to be rendered only by that which has 
been made most rare amongst us,—a fine 
sense of beauty, able to discern the fine 
style of nature, and abstract it; the very 
prime essential, which he who, without the 
artistic feeling, absorbs himself in repro- 
ducing the facts and incidents with an aim 
scientific rather, overlooks. My own ideas 
of Art much differing from others now fre- 
quently put forth (else it were superfluous 
to add them), it may be well, before proceed- 
ing, to give some explanation of their prin- 
ciples. First then, and fundamentally, my 
creed, in the words of Coleridge, is, that 
poetry is the proper antithesis to science, and 
that the Fine Art of painting, being ‘‘ mute 
poetry,” stands in the same category, appeal- 
ing to and exercising the same higher facul- 
ties. Art, therefore, and /imitation (especially 
considering the turn English painting has 
lately taken), are the two opposing terms 
most in fayour with me for the present. Art, 
as the very word implies, signifying adjust- 
ment, contrivance, ingenuity, works of 
indiscriminate imitation, or even of mere 
scientific truth, had, we consider, better 
watchfully be set aside from works of Art, 
for those especially who care only for literal 
facts, and the accumulation of knowledge 
within the limits of science; the finer Art, 


great ebbing after a highly-gifted and 
impassioned period, an ascetic medieval 
revival, and the materialism of prevailing 
and engrossing Science, and of luxurious 


careless Mammonism, the cid liberal imagi- | 


native faith has languished ; and a cramped 
one-sided view of Nature has dissociated 
from her the human mind, as if that were 
no part of Nature, or God’s work. When 
the only critical writer of popularising 
power cried out, J want not fancies, but 
Jacts ; give me mere facts, he’ pronounced 
unhappily, we needs must think, so far as 
in him lay, a sentence of death against Art, 
which innumerable crude mindless young 
men, much better employed at desk, or 
farm, or even counter work, have since been 
labouring hard to execute. The idealising 
faculty, ‘“‘the simple, the sensuous, the 
impassioned ” (those elements which Milton 
declares to be the essentials of poetry), 
being depreciated, and even denounced, 
and mere matter exalted (for a dainty 
dismal purism, the most morbidly human 
thing of all, must never be confounded 
with spiritual life), we have been left alone 
to compile external facts together, by dint 
of mere hard-staring eyes, ministered to by 
new-fangled smatterings of all the ologies ; 
the sense of beauty, grace, elegance, har- 
mony, liberal pathos and humour, well- 
nigh faded away; and a deadly blight of 
super-moralising, fatal to every manlier 
growth, contracting every nobler virtuous 
instinct into a petty self-conscious pedantry, 
meanwhile hovering in the air. 

The nature of our great general decline 
in Art may, we consider, be compendiously 
styled a descent from the Conceptive to the 
Imitative, from the Subjective to the Objective, 
a preponderance of Matter over Mind, 
pretty nearly an idvlutry of the mere physi- 
cal material of facts, natural and archieo- 
logical, and a narrow sectarian (may we 
correctly add Spurgeonian’ we scarcely 
know) depreciation of those great gifts, 
imagination, fancy, invention, and dis- 
tinctively human feeling and sentiment, as 
if they were mere sources of idle fiction, 


falsehood, and vain sensuality, and not, | 


even likewise, the very heart and soul of 
Nature, where alone her grace, her life, 
and spirit may be found. Broadly distin- 


guished from the physical truths of science, | 


the truths of Art are mental impressions of 


| the objects rather than the objects them- 
selves in their completeness ; and these are 


with written poetry, being reserved for those | 


who, believing that the Almighty has 
endowed his human creatures with imagina- 
tion, ideality, and even with the power of con- 
ceiving beautiful things peculiar to the human 
brain, desire, particularly and warmly, to 


truths as positive and actual as any the 
mere factist can understand as such, only 
ysychological, and not simply geological, 
folaniedk or aérological, as the case may 


be. I'or it is not all that is before the outer 


| glass of the eye, but only that which is 


see those faculties exercised too, and in | 
painting as their direct means with regard | 


colour in its kind unrivalled; Turner, landscape Shakspere 
| in his universality; Stothard, the Angelico of romance; 


to form and colour. Our own former Art 
was so far richer in these more intellectual 
gifts and graces, that in our last Great 
Exhibition the advance from our paintings 
of the present day to those of our forefathers 
(inverse in position to the order of their 
dates), Was an advance from Matter to 
Mind, from the killing letter to the vivify- 
ing spirit, in a singularly well-graduated 
crescendo, Formerly, England had several 
truly great and many delightful artists, 
men of poetic passion in their art, and 


finest sensibility, who painted bright fancies | 
| imaginings, by the instrumentality of forms and hues of 


and tender emotions, and humours delicate 
and refined ;* but of late, what with the 


* Landseer, our last relic of a brighter day, canine 
Raphael ; Leslie, with the very delights of Moliere in his 
peneil, and Newton with the lovelier graces of comedy ; 
Etty, with his Spenserian visions, and @ poetic fancy ‘in 


drawn by consciousness inwards to the 
sentient mirror of the brain, that we 
actually see; and this consciousness is 


Smirke, whose nearly-forgotten illustrations of the * Hunch- 
pack” are, for romantic humour, the finest series of 
designs we know of; Flaxman, the third greatest of all 
designers, 80 thoroughly original in his profound antique- 
ness, With more of dramatic power and picturesque variety 
than anything ancient unearthed for us; Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Hogarth;—these are leading notes in that 
crescendo, these our graphical Classics, unprecedented in 
their delightful kind, every one matchless. The hybrid art 
of Mulready we would pointedly except, considering his 
gorgeous colouring not only vile, but no less than his cha- 
racterless elegance, out of harmony with his subjects, and 
his backgrounds, and manner of projecting his forms, 
thoroughly bad, even worthy of hissing. The others are 
our English poets of the pencil, who painted genial humours 
of balmy and restorative deliciousness, sweet fancies, high 


beauty, grace, and elegance, Compare a Stothard, or one 
of the Smirkes here mentioned, with the dreary rigidity of 
a Millaisian (at first we wrote Malayian) woodcut, so stiffly, 
shapelessly false in the manner of drawing, or with the 
odious ugliness and inanity of his imitators in some of our 
magazines; and the sad barbarism to which we have 
declined will surely be manifest. 


much directed by knowledge and feeling. 
The very eye of mind selects—elects that 
which accords with its moods (whether the 
grand, the lovely, the pathetic), and over- 
looks the inconsiderable objects out of har- 
mony with them; and to represent this 
intellectual abstraction, emphasising the 
better features, and skilfully subordinating 
or omitting the rest, is to give the truth of 
feeling, the truth of Art, as distinguished 
from mere vulgar factism, and that which, in 
a picture, is only a very little more respect - 
able—the mere structural particulars of 
science. This great elementary distinction 
our English painters have of late been curi- 
ously forgetting, quite Vandalically violat- 
ing. In a pathetic love tale, where the 
young Black Brunswicker is hero, Mr. Mil- 
ais keeps us oscillating between sympathy 
and satin; Cordelia Coped in gems reminds 
one of Harry Emmanuel rather than of 
| Shakspeare, her sweet filial love being coldly, 
tiresomely out-glittered ; and in our Water- 
loo Fresco in the House of Lords, which we, 
with our own ears, have heard an A.R.A. 
pronounce the finest fresco ever painted, 
the engines, trappings, and accoutrements 
of war quite outstare the frozen heroism— 
the strange Germanised, or more properly, 
the wild Celtic phantasms who represent 
our genial and warm-blooded British hero- 
ism.* Commonly, in the absence or extreme 
feebleness of a ruling idea (monarchical or 
presidential), there is, now-a-days, a dis- 
| orderly mob of insurrectionary details: 
| nothing is secondary, nought principal ; 
the relative importance of things is lost ; 
and the painter abdicates his proper func- 
tions of a guide to nature, to point out to 
us that which is most worthy of her, in her 
multiform and many-sided aspects. And 
our crudely matter-of-fact inedveniets are 
too often parallel, in loading their works 
with material better omitted, and seeing 
everything but the leading graces and 
harmonies, which blend and unite the 
whole, and, with a stealthy subtlety, com- 
pose the charm of a refined character. 
| But the great artist not only selects. 
Exquisitely, in a sort, he humanises the 
| objects of his contemplation, by impressing 
on them a tenderness and grandeur pecu- 
liarly his own, making them intimate the 
thoughts and feelings with which they 
inspired him. In the highest instances, 
| gloriously he transfigures them by means 
of this his own style; and it is its subtle 
and inexplicable harmony with nature, in 
which nothing is violated, but everything 
marked, not only by feeling, taste, and 
judgment, but by a delightful personality— 
it is this perfect marriage between matter 
and mind, that constitutes the fullest and 
most perfect Art. In this sense, all great 
artists are determined mannerists. Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Rubens, and Rembrandt 
(the four most powerful of the painters, as 


* It is, I find, here my misfortune to differ wholly from 
Mr. Hamerton, who, page 2 of our present volume, says : 
* The non-gtistic sight is penetrating, seeking always some 
special fact ; the artistic sight is receptive, trying to grasp a ! 
the facts so far as they are visible,” This I should myself 
reverse, as the objective error ; the 
artistic sight being, I consider, the simply ecu/ar unmental 
rtially selective view of a mind 
view, 


such a notion of 


view, not the poetical, pw 
excited by the finer sympathies, not the artistic , 
therefore. The eye of feeling before moving events would 
not see, and none but a mantua-maker would point out to 
it, all that antiquarian trumpery (assumably a tual) which 
Messrs. Herbert, Maclise, Armitage, &« emphasise with 


a prominence that outglares its wearers When em 

. , oo 
broidering his ideas with archwology (@ process Hot w 
much above that of Berlin wool), the painter, if he has 


feeling and taste, will select such articles as are least quaint, 
ugly, and odd, least cate hing to the eve, least pre kly, dls 

turbant, and irritating, and show himself an artist by subor 

dinating them so as to leave no sense of vac an y or incon 

gruity. In landscape the case is quite par illel, but not ao 
easily Ulustrated in words, Ever the eye of feeling elects 
and ignores, and semplifies objects to the conditions indis 

pensable to a work of Art. 
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: believe), and Turner, declare, yea, flash 
themselvesout on us at thefirst glimpse; and 
f critics, instead of finding in the word ‘‘ man- 
erism” a mere substitute for ideas, had dis- 
tinguished between a bad 


ni 
hii 


and a good man- 


nous had been dissipated, 


or rather averted. The genius of Turner, in 
painting this Baian loveliness all about us 


ere, hes in the uncompromised harmon 


v 


between his mind and whatsoever is beauti- 
ful in nature, in the transfusion of his own 
peculiar spirit and personality, his style, 


into whatever he painted. 


plified the words in that lecture of Cole- 


ieant by subjective Art ; 


This is what is 
and thus is exem- 


ridge, which, unforgotten, might have saved 
is years of purblind delusion and loss of 
time in these matters, declaring ‘that ‘‘ Art 
sof a middle quality bet ween a thought and 
i thing, or the union and reconciliation of 
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it 


which is 
sively human.” 
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And 


nature, with that which is 


Mr. 


Ruskin’s 


inagnificent and admirable rhapsodies on 
lurner’s truthfulness reach not, could not 
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The finest facsimile of nature could 

ive it not, it being something from within. 
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mut has a charming individuality ; a spirit 
fa high order, that of a graphic Byron or 
Shelley, being in it; painting not merely 
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, indicating (with all other things) 
the vast future Art-evolution, or develop- 
ment, is to show what poor mere sucklings 
in Art our ‘‘ great old masters” were, on 
ardent praise of Raphael, spares only now 
and then, from courteous pity, his short 
laugh of contempt, disposing of the painter 
to his own contentment, by such a dictum 
as that his anatomy is false—in his figure 
of Ananias, for instance. That may be, or 
may not; but the style, the expressive 
position, turn, and air, of a fine human 
limb, the great artistic points are there. 
And on the other hand, drawing praised 
by scientific men is sometimes artisti- 
cally most defective, from its want of that 
vitality and grace, which the most igno- 
rant of science may clearly, tenderly, see 
to be in nature. And on this question, 
we consider it may be laid down as an 
axiom, that in a picture, an error against 
but error ; errors 
against expression, character, beauty, and 
harmony, being the only first-class ones. 
And here, we believe, some division of 
labour must ultimately be acquiesced in, 
thankfully. Perfect Art and perfect Science 
combined, would surely be a field too wide 
for one brief human lite; and if one must 
in some degree be sacrificed, should it not 
be the more foreign element ¥ And besides, 
the higl consideration remains behind ; 
would the severe and minute analytical toil 
needful to perfect Science be compatible 
with those habits of imaginative feeling, 
and its dry demonstrations with the free 
play of invention, and tender sentiment 
primarily indispensible to Art, as muta 
poesi We fear not. Too much imitation 
supersedes feeling and invention; and we 
can, we think, trace the decline of minds 
among us, originally of pathetic power, to 
an excess of devotion to the objects sup- 
plied to our historic painters by Wardour- 
t, and by Lewis and Allenby. Similar 
mischief, in its degree, would, we fear, 
follow a disproportioned yalue of scientific 
considerations. The Physiologist, Psycho- 
logist, and /esthete combined, the leading 
note in the present passage of the mighty 
f lo, from the baby past to the immea- 
surable future, is absolutely powerless to 
perceive the majesty, the beauty, and the 
Shakesperean expressiveness of Raphael’s 
Cartoons. (Quite plainly, he has no sense 
of the beautiful, no tenderness in his intel- 
lt (we do not say in his heart), appre- 
eusive of those fine feelings and harmo- 
Ss which here are all in all. To him, 
yesty and dignity are a dead letter, or 
rse, & mnere rag of the oligarchical past, 
era eand elegance, but fine-ladyism. tey- 
nolds (most various, and most rich in 
moods and humours of portrait painters), 
and Gainsborough (with all his subtle 
Witchery of feeling and of pencil), he sums 
as capable of little but frivolity and 
avectauon, assuming, it surely needs must 
follow, that these painters thoroughly 
approved of all the airs and graces they 
a = no vein of delicate and 
Hy tke Al d rage? in them, and as if Lady 
ty Modely should have been idealised 
a tae eg | utilitarian woman, with a face 
= uly indurated by all the ologies, cast 
into iron lines by the y 
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self turn round, in its vain endeavours to 
apply it to the particular subject ; and this, 
we think, does not augur well of the ulti- 
mate effects of Science itself on Art. Not 
that we should have dwelt so much on 
these opinions, had they not, unhappily, 
been widely prevalent. Some recent criti- 
cisms in highly-regarded periodicals, pro- 
pounding the doctrine that the admiration 
for these Cartoons is a delusion, are eyen 
horribly Cimmerian, worthy of those inge- 
nious and business-like savages, the An- 
thropophagi, who carried their heads in 
their pockets. 

The anticipated effects or Madam Sci- 
ence on landscape painting, were marked 
amusingly in a criticism in Blackwood, on 
one of Mr. E. W. Cooke's pictures. ‘“ Mr, 
Hamerton, in his Painter's Camp, has justly 
observed that the progressive element in 
our Art is the scientitic, not the poetic.” 
(Which, according to our view, would be as 
much as to say that the progressive element 
in our poetry is the scientific, not the 
poetic). ‘‘ And this landscape by Mr. Cooke 
is indeed true to the science of geology, and 
accords with the laws whereby the strata of 
the giant rock have been first laid down, 
and then upheaved—true to the science of 
statics, by which vast bodies rest in repose ; 
true to the science of dynamics, by which 
every wave of the ocean moves in cadence. 
Such is the science of nature, which becomes 
the science of Art, and in turn is transfused 
into poetry ; and in this science known and 
fitly applied, is the progress of our land- 
scape school made sure.” The critic here 
seems to us true to the trick and fashion of 
word-smothering pedantry. — But only 
think, my dear professor of zesthetics, how 
such language would sound when applied 
to a similarly scientific representation of a 
human face, terming it true to the science 
of osteology, whereby the bones, &c., to the 
science of myology, whereby the muscles, 
&e., to the science of angiology, whereby 
the blood-vessels, &c., and finally, true to 
the sciences of neurology and splanchno- 
logy, whereby the nerves and organs of 
sensation and respiration perform their 
various functions with so marvellous an 
economy. It might be all this, with some- 
thing of statics too, in the pose of the 
figure, and of dynamics in the flow of the 
wind-unrayelled hair, and yet a wretched 
performance, destitute of every condition 
needful to a tolerable picture; and, on 
the other hand, a face in a work of Art 
may be very unscientifically heavenly, like 
Francia’s sorrowing, and Fra Beato re- 
And indeed, as it almost 
certainly would be in that omnisciential 
head, because of those various endowments, 
so it often actually is with these scientific 
rocks, and pedantic precipices, 1n which their 
masonry and not their architecture 1s given, 
like the drawing of one who in portraying 
a Gothic cathedral (or say St. Ouen’s for 
instance) should think anxiously of the 
mere lie of the stones, and make feeble 
rude work, or what Mrs. Siddons in her 
unsuccessful modelling called Pye 
whabble,” of porch, and lantern tower, an 
pinnacle. The unscientific ignorance, wi 
the artistic knowledge, and true feeling ° 
Salvator and Gaspar Poussin, painters -" 
one-sidedly scorned in the recent grea 
eesthetical triumph of words over things, © 
new knowledge over old feeling, of pedantry 
over poetry, how incomparably more inter- 
esting and stirring to the imagination « 
And then the latter part of that Blackw 
criticism, all about the science ot Nature 
becoming the science of Art, and being 
transfused into poetry! The easy une 
of these words is a fine antithesis to te 
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enormous obstructions 
as naturally sequent. Here logic leaps like 
the wild kid, outstepping even everything 
fabled of seven-league boots. For Science, 


instead of naturally germinating into Art | 
and Poetry, comes from sources in oppo- | 


sition’ rather, more’s the exceeding pity, 
and so far antagonistic, that she, of her 
own motion,” inclines coldly, narrowly, to 
play the tyrant over her fair elder sister, 


and forbid her finer graces which arise | 


from freedom of fancy, devotion to the 


beautiful, tender impassioned sympathies, | 


humours, sentiments, and a thousand gifts 
of mind with which Science has so little 
concern, that her habits of dry analysis and 


demonstration leave little room for their | 


encouragement. 

Yes; when this, the wonderful age of 
science, is, in our England, less distin- 
cuished by coldness and consequent 
littleness of feeling, and confusion of 
intellect, in its theories of Art, when the 
‘* advanced thinker’ advances further to the 
tender perceptions, which, with pure 
pleasure, I observe in my own nymph of 
the duster, my parlour maid, as_ she 
delicately tidies my bambino bronzes and 
picture frames, then I shall begin to suspect 
that I may be deluded in this matter. 
When it can be determined, dogmatically, 
on scientific principles, what is majestic, 
tender, and pathetic in every degree, 
imaginative, finely expressive of all the 
varieties of passion, character, feeling, and 
humour, then will science have a vital 
influence in the progression and perfecting 
of Art, and not till then. And then might 
be fulfilled one of the desires which induced 
Mr. Ruskin’s present papers in this Jour- 
nal; i.e. the obtaining of some sure means 
of enabling people generally to judge 
rightly of works of the tine Arts.* But for 
ourselves, we feel that there are no such 
sure and general means, none saye the 
present most undemonstrative and partial 
means; namely, the liberal training of a 
mind naturally endowed with a certain 
order of perceptions to just and refined 
intelligence. Of liberal self-cultivation, a 
line discernment is the due recompense ; 
and judgments from intellectual abstrac- 
tions conned for the purpose, or from any 
source not deep within inmost feeling, 
surely could but end in shallow pedantry. 
The hopeless inefficacy of rules lies in this, 
that none but the cultivated in taste can 
determine whether their requirements are 
fulfilled in the work of Art, either abso- 
lutely, or in the degree to be expected, 
considering the technical means, powers, 
and advancement, generally. 

Who so thoroughly dispirit and discoun- 
tenance Truth, who so snub her into a 
most injurious taciturnity, as your matter- 
of-fact people? My man of business, 
whom I took leave of so delightedly on 
starting, a man of inexpugnable money. 


; The Saturday Reviewer makes the knowledge of the 
© Arts extremely easy, and the learner very comfort- 
the absolute judge of his own proficiency. “Taste in 
sculpture, as in all the Arts, although it does not grow of 
itself, but requires some little trouble to learn, is simple 
If any realers are induced by this 
cism to open their eyes” (I opened mine here, 
certainly), “and judge for themselves, they will be 
surprised to find how quickly the dormant power of dis- 
tinguishing good from bad awakens in the mind.” 
Probably, the airy essayist is reviewing his own pleasant 
course in the matter, the light and easy way in which he 
himself, almost at once, vaulted into Art criticism. With 
‘118 ample grounding in phraseology and general smartness, 
h 8 light gift of popular readableness, a little wsthetical 
hearsay, anda few profound sounding dogmas (or catches), 
we nid, no doubt, quite suffice ; and there is probably nothing 
solemn and abstruse in knowledge on which he could not 
(ualify himself for laying down the law with equal facility. 
‘ A little information,” jauntily acquired, will enable us to 
gauge Michael Angelo, is the abundantly pleasant reflec- 
tion to which he luminously leads us. 


matter of information, 








and remoteness 
between the matters so plausibly set forth | 
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power, was, at first, wonderfully struck 
with those magnificent landscapes by the 
American painter, Church, which are the 
only epical landscapes, in purposes and 
power, we know of since Turner. But, un- 
luckily, overhearing that they were not 
wholly portraits of one particular scene, 
but to a considerable degree compositions, 
so as to admit the artist’s impressions of 
that class of scenery more comprehensively 
and completely, he turned his back on them 
bluntly, as if they were not merely idle 
fictions, but unprincipled lies, thus hurting 
the feelings of the highly intelligent custode 
to a degree painful to witness. He had not 
the least notion that his complacency had 
lain in mere topography, or locality, 
according to the narrowest view, not in 
nature; else he would have been glad to 
see more of her brought together than any 
individual scene the painter knew could 
furnish. His satisfaction was in mere 
partial facts, unwinnowed, undistinguished, 
un-understood, and not in truth, which is 
ideal, an intellectual deduction collated 
from many facts, supplying from one the 
imperfection of another, and stripping 
away irrelevancy, so as to arrive at the 
principle of the thing, the ruling idea, 
which, separately, they hint obscurely, 
covertly, imperfectly. For the form does 
not always represent the essential idea ; 
and an imperfect fact may sometimes be 
mended into a truth; the improvement 
being, of course, eyer derived from other 
specimens, since none but ninnies ever 
think of improving Nature. Simply, that 
so decried ‘‘ Composition ” was an expansion 
from the individual to the specific, from 
topography to nature, a combination pro- 
foundly within the limits of heterogeneous 
verisimilitude, parallel in Art to the gene- 
ralising classifications of Science, the com- 
prehensive reminiscence of a graphic 
Humboldt, in such a spirit and form as 
alone could exercise the higher qualities of 
the intellect, and the noblest prerogatives 
of Art. 

And in that same Keclesiastical agzlome- 
ration, (Churchian would be awkward), 
there was, mind you, also the all-important 
composition purely artistic, by which truth 
is reconciled with ideality by lines and 
combinations of beauty, and order, and 
symmetry, which Imagination craves for 
her delightful limit of peace and rest, and 
which are analogous to the rhythms and 
finely artificial forms of the word-poetry. 
This primary element of great Art seems, 
alas! almost forgotten between our four 
seas of late. Here our Turner was the 
Raphael of Landscape, his principles being 
those of the ‘Madonna di San Sisto,’ but 
he has no English successor in exquisite 
manner of arrangement and design. When 
the only man of genius among our recent 
critics qualified his praise of a certain pic- 
ture by attributing to it ‘‘a taint of com- 
position,” it would have been clearer to 
object to it simply, as bad composition, 
especially as his idol, his graphic deity, 


even in his so-styled views of places, is 


composition all through and over; its ex- 
quisite artificiality being, in fact, one of 
his highest merits. His arrangement of 
light and shade, perhaps his happiest ex- 
cellence of all, is, by-the-bye, wonderfully 
unfactish and licentious. In short, all the 
greatest landscapes are, and ever must be 
necessarily, compositions; since thus alone 
can the highest qualities of mind be exercised 
on them. Denied the prerogatives of intel- 
lectual abstraction, invention, and ideality, 
landscape painting is degraded from a fine 
art to something not much above mere imi- 


| tation. Nevertheless, my business friend | 
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absolutely prefers the way of that invete- 
rate Realist we have been told of, one of 
the ablest of them, who, when he estab- 
lishes himself in a field to paint a landscape 
there out and out, bargains with the owner 
not to remove any of his agricultural 
chattels or gear which may be lying about, 
lest the aflidayitable truthfulness of the 
whole facsimile should suffer. But, for our 
part, we always consider these assiduous 
easels, in the hour of meditative rapture 
mirrored in a silver lake, or shadowy 
set off against the golden hills, ominous 
of crude, inconsistent, feelingless pictures. 
We — the protracted indigestion 
of landscape material, and confirmed triumph 
of matter over mind, from this excess of 
the ** Painter’s Camp ;” which, by-the-bye, 
has produced far pleasanter writings than 
pictures. Too much has it become the 
habit to paint landscapes completely, or 
almost so, immediately from Nature, in- 
stead of only the preparatory sketches ; the 
finest landscapes having all been painted 
from memory helped by fancy; high Art, 
as we affectionately insist, being the repre- 
sentation of mental impressions, feelings, 
and generalising powers, which have freer 
play apart from the particular objects that 
first inspired them. In the very face of 
the scene, these feelings will be overpowered 
and chained down by the mere individualities 
and minutise—material immaterialities ; so 
that we shall be faithful only to the physical, 
not the higher mental truth. Oh, the true 
Art-mirror is the enamoured musing 
memory, when ‘absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,” and imagination fills up 
what is wanting in the vision from other 
beauteous visions likest in character! It 
is not the bare eye, which, bound by the 
things remaining before it, forgets the 
previous happy moment (that is, if it ever 
saw one), the happy impression, by adding 
something superfluous and incongruous. 
And as Nature is ever changing, while the 
plodding imitator must.adhere to one mo- 
ment of her, his work, with all its oppres- 
sive pretensions to truthfulness, is full of 
anomalies. And what is still worse, the 
result of this too servile labour, so frequent 
with our landscapists, is contrary to the 
very spirit of that whose very charm 
lies in its natural freedom, freshness, and 
power of yielding simplest impressions. 
The yaguest sketch which preserves these 
essentials, has, to our thought, incompar- 
ably more in it. Recently (our «sthetic 
heart is sorrowed by that same) our young 
landscapists have far too much been sent 
to grass, to feed on nature like mere cater- 
pillars, and caterpillars, too, with far more 
appetite than digestion. 

The germs of these reflections actually 
occurred to us, and formed the subject of 
an animated discussion with an intelligent 
stranger, as we sat on the mole of Puteoli, 
amidst the classical scenes which our 
painters now-a-days treat so unclassically. 

| Yet it must be admitted that the landscape 
itself is a good deal humbled. To the mere 
eye, around the tiny Bay of Baivw, little 
‘more of the Ciesars appeared than mere 
dust-heaps. On its inmost curve, the road 
cuts through the ruins of a villa doubtfully 
assigned to the mighty Julius, looking to- 
wards the open sea, and the Isle of Capri, 
the den of his not-illogical sequence, 
Tiberius. Could he have foreseen what 
occurred there, and elsewhere around him, 
would not even jis ambition have winced * 
These ruins are now shapeless, but not so 
some remains of baths at Baiw, a little 
‘further. One of them indicating distinctly 
a spacious circular hall, is still domed ; but 
its skylight is now a great fissure, mantled 
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with a sunny thicket, and the sapphire sky. 
ivy. and most delicate feathery ferns, come 
running, and creeping, and feeling their 
way all down these walls of spacious echo- 
ing coolness, in every likelihood the last 
remains of the classical equivalent of the 
Cheltenham Pump Room—the Assembly 
Room of ancient Baie. Came im some 
people with tambourine and castanets, and 
on the hard earth floor of the Cvesarian dust 
danced the tarantella with perfect serious- 
ness, haunting one another in circular 
movements, with much of the air of mes- 
meric fascination. And that done, they 
hurried us off to lunch at the Queen's Hotel, 
which, despite its complimentary name, is 
still, happily, but a humble thoroughly 
Italian «a/bergo; that is to say, the loggia 
where we regaled was hung with scarlet 
tomatas and green melons, in traceries 
along its arches, and tapestries on its walls ; 
and the crones who ministered were most 
lively-eyed and nobly-nosed, and pictu- 
resquely kerchiefed; and they served up 
the daintiest local fish, lineal descendants 
of those eaten by Pompey on the self-same 
spot; the sight of his ruins meanwhile 
imparting to them a finer zest. 

Then, in that brightest afternoon, we 
proceeded along lanes with lofty banks, all 
tangled vegetation of different climates, 
without common grass: the bare earth 
peering instead, often giving the Italian 
landscape an arid effect, notwithstanding 
all that boasted southern Iuxuriance of 
plants, whose names have such a fine effect 
through the ear. Even here, within most 
rural quietude, lay in ambush inklings of 
the Roman reticulated brickwork and 
massy (ireek masonry—iinblacklerried | We 
brushed our way up a vineyard, and were 
told to look down on the lonely land where 
mystical Cums once stood: but though fine 
Etruscan things were lately found there by 
the Count of Syracuse, no more of Cum 
seemed left in that solitary plain of vines 
than will be of ourselves some few years 
hence. They are gone like Cum, one may 
henceforth say of happy yesterdays; he 
has vanished like the Sybiline city, of the 
be-worshipped friend, who, perhaps, leaves 
us not even a residuary belief in his virtues 
to comfort us. But no, it is not quite so: 
for further on, we found that something of 
Cuma does remain, in a subterranean pas- 
sage of great length: its tall grey arch 
glooming and earthing away in the silent 
solitude towards a tiny welling flash of 
white day at the other end, where priests 
and sybils hid themselves, and wrought 
their fearful juggleries. No less soleinn 
the remains of the great naval reservoir at 
Misenum, where perspectives of similar 
arches cross each other, beneath a rey 
ghost of daylight fading down into them. 
What a transition, to rise to the height 
above, affording a vast view of the two 
bays and their shores, all steeped in the 
light of divine tenderness; a silent tomb of 
natural beauty over the past, the spinits of 
which mity —_ ovr spirit, though not 
our eyes n the Kilysian fields bye . 
cotton had been called eo b any te 

. ‘ iw American 
civil strife. On another side, we looked 
down over Bauli, in Roman days an airy 
steep of villas, where Hortensius nourished 
his beautiful plane trees with wine, and 
Agrippina es aped (for a few hours 


. from 
that fulse yacht provided by her son. 


Pompei, we huinbly éones ive, Was but lath 
and plaster compared with what was then 
here. Then, no doubt, yill 


uitic wonders Ink it 
and faced all this steep, oo 


“p,—terrace, and tank, 
and peristyle of marble descending between 
the sunny hills, from the blue sky to the blue 
bay, like a silvery stream in many water- 


falls. But now, time and repeated earth- 
quakes—of which the special monument 1s 
von bare and shabby New Mount,—and 
Norman and Saracen raiders, in succes- 
sion, have wrought such changes that 
jauli is nothing but a noisome village- 
street, sloping down between the vines and 
the olives. ‘The most distinguished pro- 
menade of all antiquity is said to have 
been yonder beach between the Lucrine 
lake and the sea, cut through by the port 
Agrippa made, and further shortened for a 
similar purpose by King Bomba only yes- 
terday. But fancy banks it up again, and 
despite the solitude, sees very clearly that 
Brighton, or Baden Baden, could teem forth 
nothing not tame in comparison with 
what teemed there habitually in the high 
vernal season.— There, traceable through 
the throng ( which sometimes is brought 
to a stand, there are so many), is the 
senator, as fussy after pleasure as in Rome 
after important business, holding his light 
Grecian cloak daintily, on the gad, both 
ears open to his Greek freedmen, who 
are cleverly quizzing provincial elegance. 
‘*Who was that portly old lady in a won- 
derful wig, borne past in a palanquin *” 
he inquires, in a voice unwontedly mild 
and gracious. ‘* Adepol! and there is 
Pollutia Puppia herself! She cut me; 
but she certainly smiled. (Find out, my 
Achilles, where she lodges.) These rough 
fellows of sailors from Misenum should not 
bring their cheese flavour here, where there 
is such a crowd one can scarcely keep 
moving. Dut so, so: now we move again. 
"Tis certainly abundantly pleasant! And 
there is Lollia Bibula as well. But look 
the other way; don’t see her.”—Now no- 
thing but a carriage like our own was 
moving near the spot. 

As in a softened elegiac mood, we de- 


scended through Bauli, an old woman was | 


declaiming at the door of one of the houses 


in highly pathetic excitement, imploring | 


attention to her mother, who, a century 
old, was lying in bed, just within the open 
door. The local successor of Agrippina lay 
on a large disorderly bed, her grizzled hair 
capless, her fleshless face yellow and won- 
derfully furrowed, but animated by sin- 
gularly bright, lively black eyes. Eagerly, 
tremulously seizing my hand, she carried 
it to her lips. Glancing round, and seeing 
nothing but symptoms of poverty and pri- 
vation, I exclaimed, ** Ah, poor old woman, 
you are fast going to a better world!” In 
the near presence of inevitable mortality, 
feeling a strong human tie between us, 
feeling all my analogous weakness and help- | 
lessness, in the confused emotions of the 
moment, ny lps bent down, and touched 
her foremost frontal wrinkle: a conscious- 
ness stealing over me at the moment that 
my left hand, with my silver piece in it 
prepared, was fervently caught by her octo- 
genarian daughter, whose handsome old 
eves, filling with tears, gazed into mine 
with the tenderest light of reverential anti- 
cipative gratitude. Had I been Garibaldi 
rays : inte Ss as they call him), come 
© the humble bedside of parting mortality 
to cheer it with that fr wg Se yt 
his which is no distinguisher of persons 
she co ld ¢ } A . _anageaes 
uld not possibly haye thrown more 
veneration into her countenance.—We were 
in view, by-the-bye, almost, of the scene 
Where he told the rustical old pilgrim to | 
or, eid he they aon eo eneet 20 him 
Siow nal straight ent »> Fae backs get 
she cannot ist; ke te f : Pring ey, 
Mtoe = ‘ake ine for him,” passed | 
- ical vt rough my thoughts, “in con- 
juence of this vacation hat and beard :” 
a fancy wild indeed, yet rendered not wholly 


unnatural by the beautiful and affectionate 
veneration with which I felt myself re. 
garded, and of which San Giuseppe Ke. 
vissimo alone was worthy. Meanwhile the 
piece of silver, near falling to the ground, 
was only saved by her neat and provident 
manipulation. And I admired, loved her, 
the more for this discreet carefulness: for 
was it not for the maternal sustentation * 
Even had she been importunate, and she 
was not, our own want of liberal charity 
drives them to this ; for our own good, more 
than for theirs, must they sometimes almost 
coerce our offerings. Besides, when we 
blame their way of gaining the alms, let us 
bethink us to what beautiful and touching 
purposes they may devote them. 

And yet, before leaving Bauli, I was con- 
vinced that the cupidity of these southern 
Italians surpasses any I ever met with. If 
you look even at an old woman, youare ex- 
pected to pay for it—if at a babe in the 
mother’s arms, charmed with its beauty, she 
is so little touched as to ask with cold viva- 
city for grani. To the ba, ba, ba—the first 
distinct articulation of babies—the provident 
parents begin their philological course of 
training by adding assiduously qechi. The 
first word taught is ba-ba-ba-iocchi ; and the 
last mewlings of old age shrink to the same 
deeply-founded syllables, here the alpha 
and omega of the human tongue. Ask but 
for a cup of water (as occurred on return- 
ing through Pozzuoli husky with dust), 
and you have to pay for all the cups of 
water that can be improvised at the mo- 
ment; and if you pay not enough, you are 
greeted by contemptuous sharp looks from 
handsome features, that seem to have traces 
of Livia or Sempronia in them. As the 
carriage approaches, the idiots of the stately 
little town, the blind, the very sore, are 
gathered and led up to you-to be paid; and 
in the absence of small money, the blessing of 
Santa Lucia and Sant’ Antonio is not on you. 

On returning, the view towards Bai» 
was, in form and character, perfect, to idea- 
lity, in the tenderly serene evening, forming 
a seeming picture, profoundly, pensively, 
sweetly Italian,—where our Liga affection- 
ately lingered, instead of hurrying back to 
Pausylipum, in time to sup with that fiddle- 
faddle old senator we descried on the 
Lucrine beach. And on winding about 
the promontory that is graced with his 
villa, the variety of beauty became won- 
derful; at one moment the retrospect just 
dwelt upon, at the next, the whole bay 
of Naples—the spangled calm of its blue 
waters glimpsing behind hedges of aloes 
and the Indian fig. And these crown 
yellow rocks, with regular horizontal flut- 
ings, curiously like architectural plinths 
and cornices, but sinking and nsing here 
and there, from volcanic upheavals in times 
before Vesuvius renewed his man-forgotten 
activity ; when the Ischian mount Epomeus 
was the great volcano of South Italy, the 
outbreak of the Typhzan hell, the muttere? 
of the ominous mysteries of Orcus. ar 
then the whole promontory of Sorrento oe 
last displayed its beauties, came out from 
the aérial film of a whole week’s seclusion, 
in such colours as if the very landeoey 
had put on gala; yet a wonderfully ry 
whitish light, very characteristic of this 
climate, pervading all. Distinct the a 
foldings of the precipices which cluster c 
the pyramidal mountain of the Great oy 
Angelo, the windings of the terraced roeht 
the green steeps sprinkled with rey 
dwellings to a great height, like flocks 


‘ 2 * le a ., r 
Venus’s doves newly dismissed _. ~ 


car, after some aérial voyage 10 whic 
had dispensed her gayest influences. 
W. P. Bayley. 
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HISTORIC DEVICES] A 


BY MRS. BURY PALLISER. 


Part IV. 


THE COLONNA OF ROME. 


Tne ensign of the Colonna family is a 
silver column, with base and capital of 
gold, surmounted by a golden crown, the 
grant of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, in 
acknowledgment of the service rendered to 


ND BADGES. | t#ins of Italy. His hereditary hatred of its back (Fig. 3). 


the Orsini induced him to join the French 
party, because Virginio Orsino had attached 
himself to the Aragonese. By his help 


afterwards became re-united to King Fre- 
derick, who made him Grand Constable, and 
charged him with the care of taking Casar 
Borgia to Spain. Prospero had the gene- 
rosity not to look even upon his prisoner, 
that he might not be supposed to exult in 
his fall. Confident in the constancy of the 
lady of his affections, Prospero took for his 





him by Stefano Colonna, who, when chief 
senator of Rome, crowned Louis in the 
Capitol, contrary to the wishes of the Pope. | 

When Pope Alexander VI. banished | 
from Rome Cardinal Giovanni and the 


other Colonnese lords, the twelve figli 
@ iniquita (‘* sons of iniquity’’), they took 
refuge in Naples and Sicily, and assumed 
as device a tuft of reeds shaken by the 
winds (Fig. 1), with the motto, Flectimur 


companion a gentleman of low degree, to 
whom she unfortunately transferred the 
love he thought was his own. Feeling 
that he had been the author of his own 
ruin, Prospero took for device the bull of 
Perillus, which had proved the death of its 
inventor, with the motto, Zngenio experior 
JSunera digna meo, ‘1 suffer a death befit- 
ting my invention.” 


Charles VIII. entered Rome, but Prospero | 





frangimur ‘““We bend, not 
break, to the waves;” implying that they 
bent their heads to the storm, hoping to raise 
them, and to be restored to their honours 
and position when it had passed over. This 
device was invented by Sanazzaro, the 
court poet and favourite of Frederick of 
Naples. This king received the refugees, 
and took them into his pay. Thus, after de- 
vastating their native country by their pri- 
vate wars, the Colonna family found them- 
selves reduced to live by the sword, and, as 
common condottier’ or hired mercenaries, 
to serve any party who would employ them. 

Always in rivalry, and often in open 
arms with the Orsini, Pope Julius IT. suc- 
ceeded in effecting a peace between the two 
families, on which occasion a medal was 
struck, representing a bear embracing a 
column, with the motto, Putriw Saluti, “To 
the country’s safety.” 

The sun, with the motto, Si tardior splen- 
didior, ‘**The slower the more brilliant,” 
was taken for impresa by Prospero Co- 
LONNA, 1463, who was elevated to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal by his uncle, Martin V. 
(Oddo Colonna), the Pope, by whose election 
an end was put to the great schism of the 
West, and the popes finally re-established 
in the Vatican. 

_ Prospero Cotonna, 1523. Lord of Pa- 
liano, was one of the most renowned cap- 


c. * 
won undis, 


* “Mieux vant ployer que rompre;” “Qui ne voudra 
rompre qu'il ploye.” The motto of Lord Palmerston was 
Flecti, non Srangi, “* To be bent, not broken ;” that of the 
Duke of Sutherland and Lord Granville conveys the oppo- 
site sentiment—* Frangas non flectes, * You may break, 
you shall not bend me.” 

On a monument in Ringsfield Church, Suffolk, to the 
memory of Nicholas Gurneys, of Redisham Hall, died 1599, 
is the crest of a mermaid, with the motto Flectar non 











“ By their own arts, ‘tis righteously decreed, 
The dire artificers of death shall bleed.” 

Prospero subsequently commanded the 
imperial troops in the war of the Milanese, 
and at the age of eighty defended Milan 
against Lantrec and Bonnivet, his extreme 
caution being successfully opposed to the 
| impetuosity of the French. 

Fabrizio COLONNA, 1520. ‘La Gran 
Colonna del nome Romano” of Ariosto, 
cousin of Prospero. Like him, he 
served the French, but afterwards joined 
their opponents, and fought under the 
great Gonsalvyo. He was made prisoner at 
the battle of Ravenna by Alfonso of Este, 
who released him without a ransom. Ter- 
dinand the Catholic elevated him to the 
dignity of Grand Constable. Braithwart, 
in his ‘* Rules for the House of our Earle” 
temp. James I.), alludes to ‘‘ The Viceroy of 
Naples, Fabricio Colonna, at that time ac- 
counted a Father of Soldiers.” 

When bribed to desert the French side, 
and to join the Italian League, Fabrizio 
placed upon his surcoat, as his device, a 
vase filled with gold, accompanied by the 
motto, Saumunitico non capitur auro, ** Not 
taken by Samnite gold ;” meaning that he 
was no more to be corrupted by temptation 
held out to him, than his namesake by the 
gold of the Samnites. 

At the battle of Ravenna, Fabrizio bore 
as device the touchstone, motto, ‘ides hoc 
uno, virtusque probantur, “ By this alone 
faith and virtue are to be proved,” show- 
ing that his virtue and loyalty would be 
apparent when put to the test. 
| His nephew, Mvzio CoLtonna, caused to 
| be embroidered upon his banner a hand 
| thrust upon a burning altar, referring to 

Mutius Scievyola. Motto, FYortia facere et 
| pati Romanum est, ‘* Brave action and en- 
M4 ” , 7 ’ 
| durance befit a Roman,”—a device worthy 
| of this valiant knight.* 

Marc ANTONIO COLONNA, 1522.—The 
| brave defender of Ravenna against Gaston 
| de Foix took for device on that occasion 
| two branches crossed, the one of laurel, the 
| other of cypress (lig. 2). Motto, Hrit altera 
merces, **One shall be the reward,’”’—pre- 
pared for death or victory. 

When in the service of Pope Julius II., 
Cardinal Pavia, who was of an imperious 
disposition, was sent to advise and direct 
him. The haughty Colonna, to show that he 
would not be dictated to, but that he should 
keep aloof, took the device of the heron, 
which, in tempestuous weather, soars above 
the clouds, where the rain cannot fall upon 





* He fouglit the battle of Soriano against the Orsini, in 
which Cesar Borgia was defeated; was one of the twelve 
in the proscription of 1501; had a company of Lancers 
given to him by Julius IL, and afterwards by Leo X. ; was 
at the battle of Marignano, and died at Fermo of a wound, 


first | 


plied to it, it burns with an eternal flame 


109 
{ 


( Motto, Natura dictante 
Seror, ** Nature impelling, Lam carried up.” 
The same device was placed in the Palais 
| Royal under the portrait of the Duke de 
Guise, Motto, Altior procellis oe Higher 
” ° 5 
than storms. 

This instinct of the heron is noticed by 
Virgil, in the Georgics :— ; 
* And the lone her'n his wonted moor forsukes, 

And o’er the clouds his flight aerial takes.” 
DRYDEN, Geo 
And Drayton observes— 
* The her'n by soaring shuns tempestuous showers,” 
The Chel, 
This bird, therefore, is a fit emblem of the 
elevated mind that rises superior to adyer- 
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sity, and looks down with serenity on the 
tumults and tempests below, secure in its 
own height, and in the favour of heaven. 

When Verona bravely defended itself 
against the armies of France and Venice, 
Mare Antonio, to show his unyielding 
spirit, took for (mpresa a shirt of asbestos 
in the midst of flames ; motto, Semper per- 
vicar, ** Always unyielding;” this sub- 
stance, from its resistance to fire, being 
considered as the emblem of immovable 


CALVRE Dict 








ize 
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constancy, and of virtue that comes out 
purified from the furnace. — 
‘La pierre Amiantus est ainsi nommee 
de ce que gettée dans le feu elle se brule, 
et ne perd rien de son lustre, ains si ell est 
sale, elle en sort nette et avec beau lustre. 
—MATTHIOLE, Commentaire sur Dioacoride. 
Lyon, 1572. 

“Un sasso ¢ si tenace 


Del foco, che qual hora a lui s‘apprende 
D’eterna fiamma spende.”—CaMILLo CAMILLI. 


“ A stone there is so resisting of fire, that when it is ap- 








frangar.—SUCKLING, History of Suffolk. 
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When approaching Milan, defended by 
his gincle Prospero, Mare Antomo was 
struck dead by a shot from a culverin. 

VESPASIANO COLONNA, son of the Grand 
Constable Prospero, took for his de- 
vices thunderbolts, with the words from 
Horace, Feriunt suminos, a i y strike 
the highest ;”’ and also a porcupine, with 
the motto, Decus et tutamen in arnt, 

‘ Honour and safety in arms.” 

Mane Anronio CoLonna, General of 

the Vapal troops at the battle of Le- 
panto in 1571, the Colonna” of the 
Spanish Armada, took a column be- 
tween the two points of a crescent, 
which it prevents from meeting ; motto, 
Ne fotmim impleat orbem, ** Lest it should 
fill the whole world,” te express that 
by the victory of Lepanto he (the co- 
lumn) prevented the Turks from extend- 
ing their conquests. 

On his return, Colonna was received in 
triumph, and after having passed through 
the three triumphal arches of Constan- 
tine, Titus, and Severus, which were de- 
corated with inscriptions in his honour, 
after having been received in the Capitol to 
the sound of the trumpet, and having passed 
the bridge of St. Angelo in the midst of 
artillery from the Castle of St. Angelo, he 
entered St. Peter's, where the Patnarch of 
Jerusalem received him at the door, the 7’ 
Jeon was sung, and Mare Antonio went to 
kiss the Pope's foot. Next day he proceeded 
to the church of Ara Cili; mass was solem- 
nised, and the victor presented with an offer- 
ing of 1200 crowns and a olumn of silver, 
decorated with beaks of ships.—-Such was 
the ree ption Rome gave to her yictorious 
general. 

STEFANO COLONNA, Lord of Palestrina, 
1548, one of the condottiers generals of his 
family. Ile served with his kinsman, 


Prospero, in the lmnperial army, and, after 
joining the French, ended his career in the 
pay of Costno, Grand Duke of Florence. 
Ile took for his fmprese the mermaid Fig. 

nelent device of his family, with the 
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when assailed by the envious and malicious, 
the device of rocks resisting the fury of the 
waves (Fig. 5), with the motto, Conanti 


jrauqgere Sranguunt, aa They break those striv- 


ing to break them,” or, as the dramatic | 


2 . 
poet expresses “: 
“ Thy brave, thy manly mir d, 
That like a rock stands all the storms of fortune, ; 
And beats em roaring back, they cannot reach thee 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Double Marrwge. 


Iler husband, the Marquis OF PEscARA,T 


1525, the celebrated general of the Emperor 


Charles V., bore for device a Spartan 
shield (Fig. 6), with, as motto, the imjunc- 





tion of the Spartan mother to her son before 


} 
" 


return victorious with his shield,t or to die 
in &@ manner worthy of a true Spartan, and 
be brought home on his shield. This de- 
vice shone co) spicuous on Peseara’s banner 
and surcoat at the battle of Ravenna, where 
he was taken prisoner. 
Pescara also bore a sun. accompanied by 
Lucifer, the morning star. Motto, Jue 
oustraud * Under this guidance,” 
meaning either that he followed the path 
of his sovereign, Charles V.. tvpitied by the 
t it he was r¢ wudy to go to the wars 
Mast against the infidels. 
hes buried in the church of San 
Maggiore at Naples, 
banner an 


e rian 


, or tl 


Pescara 
Domenico 
Above hangs his torn 
la short plain sword, said to be 


same surrendered to him by Francis I. 
it Pavia . 


ArlosTro 


¢ stauzas 


the battle ot Mantinea, Aut cum hoe, aut in | 
oc, ** Kither with it or on it:” either to 


THE BORGIA OF ROME 
Bore an ox on their standards. Three in. 
dividuals of this family have darkened the 
page of history—Pope Alexander VJ 
(Roderigo Borgia), his son, Cesar and 
the beautiful Lucrezia. : 

Francesco, Duke of Gandia, the eldest 
son, whose body was found in the Tiber 
his brother Cwsar being accused by 
posterity of his death, bore for his de- 
vice a mountain struck by lightning 
with the motto, Feriunt summos ful. 
mina montes, ** The thunderbolts strike 
the highest mountains.” 

Cxsar Borota, Duke of Romagna, 
Cardinal, Count, Condottiero, and Usur- 
per. He was made Bishop of Valence 
in his youth, and created Duke of Valen- 
tinois by Louis XII., when sent to that 
monarch with the Papal dispensation to 
repudiate Jeanne de France and con- 
tract a new marriage. It was on this 
occasion that Csar’s mules were said 
to have worn shoes of gold attached by 
a single nail, so that they might easily 

fall off. 


* Such was the entry, challenging renown, 
Of this grandee into Chinon.” 


In the year 1500, when the solemnities 


‘of the jubilee year were interrupted by the 


extravagant demonstrations of joy at Caesar 
Borgia’s success, among other honours 


' decreed to him was a triumph after the 


manner of the ancient Romans, on which 


, occasion Cwsar Borgia inscribed upon his 


} 


banner, Aut Cuwsar, aut nihil, **Or Cesar 
, > ’ 
or nothing,” an insolent motto, which was 
thus parodied at his death :— 
* Borgia Czsar eram factis et nomine Cesar ; 
Aut nihil aut Cesar, dixit, utrumque fuit.” 
** Cesar in deeds as name would Borgia be, 
A Ceesar or a cy pher—both was he!” 
and again,— 
“ Aut nihil aut Cesar, vexillo pingis inani 
Pro magno fies Czesare, stulte, nihil.” 
“* Or nothing or Caesar,’ thou painted on thy 
empty standard, ; 
Fool! instead of great Cesar, thou wilt 
become nothing.” 
The idea was also repeated by Sanazzaro,— 
* Aut nihil aut Cesar vult dici Borgia: quid ni 
Cum simul et Caesar possit, et esse nihil. 
* Cesar or nothing, Borgia fain would bes 
Cesar and nothing, both in him we see. 
Having lost all the possessions he had 
committed so many crimes to acquire, 
Cyesar fell before the small fortress of 
Viane, in Nayarre, 1507. 
TirtaNn, died 1576.—The great Venetian 
painter took for his device a bear licking 


a widow at 
le for the loss of 
to the Island ot 
ed herself with ho fame.” 
ded with Cardinals HooLk’s Translat 
chael Angelo wrot eae 
(n her medal 1s “x ee arried off 
She al edt tis) shield 


“also took, : ig os ; : ”" t flirtnat . he died show- 


fy. i. 
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TO ae eS ee 


. iw rit he 
her cubs into shape (Fig. with t ‘. 
motto, Natura potentior urs, ‘* Nature 15 





the more powerful Art.”—The strongest 
efforts of Art can never attain the excellence 
of Nature. 

Writing of bears, Pliny says :—‘* At the 
first they seeme to be a a of white 
flesh without all forme, little bigger than 
rattons, without eyes, and wanting hair; 
onely there is some shew and appearance 
of clawes that put forth. This rude lumpe, 
with licking, they fashion by little and 
little into some shape.”’ * 


* The cubs of bears a living lump appear, 
When whelp’d, and no determined figure wear 
The mother licks them into shape, and gives 
As much of form as she herself receives.” 
DRYDEN. 
buried at Venice, in the 


Titian lies 


church of the Frari, with this doggrel as | 


epitaph :-— 
* (ni giace Tiziano de’ Vecelli 
Dign’ emulo dei Zeussi e degli Apelli.” 

“Here lies Tiziano de’ Vecelli, worthy rival of Zeuxis 

d Apelles.” 

Lupovico ARrtosTo, 1533.—His favourite 
emblem was a hive (Fig. 8), from which 
bees are flying to escape the fire. Motto, 
Pro bono malum, *“ Eyil for good,” a 
device assumed by Ariosto when, after so 
many years of service, he was abruptly 
dismissed by Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, like 


| 


the ungrateful countryman who kills the | 





bees which have furnished him with honey. | 


| 
| 


Ile alludes to it in his ‘‘ Orlando.” 


* Me che mi giova? 
Sel mio ben fare in util daltri cede ? 
Cosi, ma non per se, Vape rinnova 
Ii mele egui anno, e mai non lo possiede.” 
U, 42, st. 45. 


Ariosto was so partial to this emblem 


that Rinaldo had it embroidered upon his % 


knightly cloak.t It appears in a wood- 
cut} in the first and some of the subse- 
quent editions of his *t Orlando Furioso.” 


In the third edition, 1524, and in that of | 


1532, we find the device of two vipers with 
a hand over, holding a pair of shears, with 
which the tongue of one is cut off, the hand 


being directed to perform the same office : 


upon the other (Fig. 9). The motto, Dilexisti 
malitiam super he niqnitate » ” Thou hast 
loved unrighteousness more than good- 
ness,” whilst alluding to the chastisement 
deserved by the enemies of the poet, refers 
us for the origin of the emblem to Psalm lii., 
in the fourth yerse of which the motto 
occurs, followed by the words, ‘*‘ Thou hast 
loved to speak all words that may do hurt, 
() thou false tongue. Therefore shall God 


destroy thee for ever: He shall take thee . 


and pluck thee out of thy dwelling.” 

hese devices are also perpetuated upon 
two medals,§ on the reverse of which is a 
portrait of the poet, except that on the 
“cond medal one viper only is represented. 


* Book viii. chap. xxxvi. 
t Cinque Canti, ev. 146 st. 
+ First edition, 1516 (Grenville Coll. British Museum), 
“¢ rere border composed of the devices of a mallet and 
het entwined by a snake, the motto distributed in the 
r corners, 
A specimen of that with the beehive placed over the 
“unes is in the South Kensington Museum. 


| 


| 












Ariosto observed the most determined 
silence as to the meaning of a black pen, 
covered with gold, with which he at one 
time was in the habit of writing, and also 
of a similar device embroidered upon his 
dress. Della mia nigra penna li fregio d’oro, 
‘** Of my black pen, the golden ornament.” 

Over his house, which from his means 


was built but small, he had this Latin | 


distich :— 


“ Parova, sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen wre domus.” 


“ Small is my humble roof, but well design’d 
To suit the temper of the master’s mind ; 
Hurtful to none, it boasts a decent pride, 
That my poor purse the modest cost supplied.” 
Hooue’s Translation. 


‘* Maison petite, mais commode pour moi, 





propre, mais pourtant achetée de mes 
propres fonds.” 

‘* [ confess,” says Cowley, ‘‘ I love little- 
ness almost in all things. A little conve- 


nient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
| company, and a very little feast.” 

| When Socrates was asked why he had 
built for himself so small a house; ‘‘ Small 


Fry. 10. 


as it is,” he replied, ‘I wish I could fill it 
with friends.” 

CARDINAL BEmMBoO, 1047, 
Pope Leo X., poet and historian.—His de- 
vice was Pegasus * and a hand issuing from 
a cloud, holding a branch of laurel and 
palm (Fig. 10). Motto, Si te Sata vocant, 


| mais incommode a personne, mais assez | 


| 
| 


= device of the harrow, with the motto /vertit 
4 et aquat, “ It erushes and levels,” was taken 


secretary to | 


* Pegasus denotes fame, eloquence, poetic study, con- | 


templation. A bronze medallion of Bembo, with this de- 
vice, is in the South Kensington Collection 
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** If the fates call thee ’—in vain one seeks 
| for honour if not granted by heaven. 
Bembo, both by precept and example, 
revived a pure taste in Tuscan literature. 
Roscoe says that ‘‘he opened a new Au- 
| gustan age, that he emulated Cicero and 
| Virgil with equal success, and recalled in 


| 
| 





his writings the elegance and purity of 


Petrarch and Boccaccio.” Ariosto pays 
him a tribute in the following lines— 
* Bembo, che ‘l puro e dolce idioma nostro 
Levato fuor del vulgare uso tetro 
(Quale esser dee ci ha col sno esempio mostro.” 
Orl. hur. ec. xxiv. 5 


* Pietro Bembo, whose example tanght, 
And to its purity our idiom brought,” 
Hoo Le’s Translation 

JEAN DE Morvi.irers, who succeeded 
Michel de l’ Hopital as Chancellor of France, 
bore for his device the harrow (lig. 11) 
tied to the Pythagorean Y, a rebus of his 
name, Mort-vie-liés, ‘* Death and life 
united.” The harrow is the symbol of 
death, which makes all things equal, as 
the harrow breaks up and equalises the 
| clods of the field. Pere Menestrier states 
that in Rome, at the funerals of princes, 
cardinals, and other great personages, a 
harrow always figured in the ceremony, 
inscribed with the motto, Mors aquat omnia, 
‘* Death levels all things.” He saw it at 
the funeral of Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
others. Morvilliers’ motto was //vc virtutis 
iter, *“*This is the road to virtue.” The 








| by William of Hainault, Count of Holland, * 
father of the celebrated Jacqueline,—mean - 


* « Then were placed the Hainalettiers whose standard 
bore the device of Lord William of Hainault, at that time 
Count of Ostrevant, eldest son of Duke Albert of Bavaria, 
Count of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, which device 
was @ harrow or, on a field gules.” —Frossart. 
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ing that a prince may, by his wise laws 
and good government, subvert bad prin- 
ciples, and crush those who resist his 
authority. 

The letter Y is called the letter of Pytha- 
goras, because that philosopher made it 
the symbol of life. The foot of the letter, 
he said, represented infancy, and as man 
gradually rises to the age of reason, he 
finds two paths set before him, the one 
leading to good, the other to evil— por- 
trayed by the two forks of the letter. 

The Pythagorean Y forms part of the 
symbolic decoration of a carved mirror 
frame in the museum at South Kensington, 
an exquisite specimen of the Italian work | 
of the sixteenth century. At the base is a 
tuft of acanthus leaves, into which is set 
a large letter Y, from which, on each side, | 
springs an acanthus scroll, running to the 
top; and at their juncture is the device of 


Irv we may be allowed to make use of an expres- 
sion which ix properly applicable to sacred 
buildings, the engraving introduced on this 
page is the re pre sentation of the reredos of a 
sideboard ; a beautiful; specimen of elaborate 


7" 
» 
re 


4 
ss 


- 


- a 7 
*- 


by Prete hs on the sion of his visiting 
ity, Bia, when we tind, from the London 
; Octoher 29th, that “their Majesties, 
eeeaaes ied with his Royal Highness, their 

ighnesses the Lady Mary, indthe Lady Anne. 


and his highness ¢} ’ 
tin t Prin of Orange, &« were 


Invitation of the City, 
ir presence, first at th 
nd tps “ being placed in a baleony, 
i Canopy ‘ Blate, at the house of S 

hdw ond Waldo, upon whom his Majesty bo 
then pl used] to confer the honou of knight. 
hood Phy reremony of knighting tool vl “a 
it Sir Edward Waldo's |  Chenniha 


he a 1 in Cheapside, 
which was pulled down in [sé iL. whee oon s. 


. + md yes lung of a large dining-room, with 

imney-plece, and cornice t correspond, elabo- 
rately carved in fruit and foliage,” was A ld t 
Morris Charles Jones, Esq., of Gunex ag i 
an to his house in Montgomcr vahire 
- a Oe compeate the furniture of this room 
‘ r Morris Jones commissioned Mr. Rogers 
. - - ok _ bourd, which should be 
principal } 
place within the 
had ul rned 


ple useal, pon the 


to honour them with ths 
show in Che 


hum] 


in 
* other parts, and to illustrate 
ustorical event that had taken 
room which the oak panelling 
aa on = & pamphlet (privately printed 
Oak Panel ‘ HMISCOncCes connected with Old 


ling now at Grungrog,” Mr Morris 
as attempted ui 


Jones } 


with some ings nuity, to | 


a flaming grenade, on one side of which is 


skeleton. Within the scroll are various 
animals; on the right (looking from the 
mirror) are the lion, unicorn, eagle, and 
others, symbolic of the virtues, and on the 
left, below the skeleton, the dog, ape, a 
satyr, &c., representing the vices of human 
nature. Each animal is accompanied by a 


capital letter, picked out in gold, forming | 


the words BONUM MALUM. The com- 
position, therefore, represents the life of 
man, with the choice of good or eyil set 
before him. This mirror forms part of the 
Soulage collection, and is reported to have 
been the property of Lucrezia Borgia, which 
is probable, as the flaming grenade was the 
device of her husband, Duke Alfonso of Este. 

Erasmus.—When Tarquin the Proud de- 
sired to build a temple to Jupiter upon the 
Tarpeian rock, he begged all the inferior 


WOOD-CARVING. 


carving, by Mr. W. G. Rogers, an artist well 
known to those who are curious in this species 
of workmanship as no mean or unworthy fol- 
lower of the celebrated Grinling Gibbons. The 
event which Mr. Rogers here commemorates 


F Sik EDWARD WATDO KNIGHIED BY KING CHARLES ET 
—— ——a 
ATHIS OWN HOUSEIN CHEAP SIDE=OC T*S% 





show the pre bability of the carving having been | 
executed by Grinling Gibbons, and the question | 


is still a moot point. ‘The minute circumstances | 
to whic h he refers are not unworthy of consi- 
deration in a matter of this kind, but are not | 


‘divinities to give up the altars th 
: ey had 
the recording angel, on the other a human | y 


upon the rock in fayour of 
oe all. oan! 
All the gods cheerfully consen 
Terminus. This Terminus (Fig. 13) thee, 
fore, who refused to yield to Jupiter Was 
chosen by Erasmus for his haughty de- 
vice, with the motto, Cedo nulli, J yield 
to none;” or Vel Jovi cedere nescit, “He 
yields not even to Jove.” This device is 
upon a contemporary bronze medallion of 
Erasmus. * 

When Erasmus asked Sir Thomas More 
to give him a sentence to place over the 
door of his study. More said that the fi 
of Apelles painting would be appropriate. 
Erasmus, wondering at his meaning, More 
replied, ‘‘ Apelles said, Nulla dies sine linea 
‘No day without a line;’ a precept well 
observed by you, since you astonish the 
world with the number of your works.” 


has a curious appropriateness with the room 
wherein the sideboard is placed, and carries our 
mind back to the time when Gibbons was em- 
ployed by England's “ Merrie Monarch.” The 
subject is the knighting of Sir Edward Waldo, 


The bas-relief in the centre of the reredos of 
the sideboard is beautifully executed ; and the 
scroll-work is in true Gibbons style. por 
panel is the monogram of the possessor, pr oo 
the other an allegorical representation 0 


put forth as conclusive. It is true that while | origin of the name “ Gungrog,” which, though 


Waldo’s house was being built Gibbons rose to 
sudden fame in consequence of Evelyn, in 1671, 
hav ing (Lise overed him at Deptford ; but if the 
leading features of the carving can be attributed 
to him, it is the most that can be hoped for. 
Artists who are employed extensively cannot 
be expected to undertake all the minute details, 
but must trust to others for carrying out the 
Coinage of their brains. It was in this way that 
Phidias was able to produce the sculptures which 
adorned the Parthenon, and which we now pos- 
sess in the British Museum. He was the de- | 
‘igner and superintendent, though the actual 
execution of them must of necessity have been 
‘ —— to artists working under his direction. 
‘ rary —_ has also entered into minute his- | 
rival details respecting the visits paid to the 


Waldo hous: by the successors of Charles Bee 


‘ id has brou rh t ue ( s 
£ t th T h 

T 4 r muc curious infor 

™m ati n on th: subject, 


the unfortunate James IT. 
reigning sovereigns seen 
| house for the 7 
Mayor's Show, 


With the exception of 
» five of the succeeding 
1 to have visited this | 
urpose of witnessing the Lord | 


not very euphonious to English ears, 18 @ con- 
enliee of the Welsh words gwawiy- 7 
meaning “the meadow or vale of the Oe Steiie 
fact the Welsh for Valle Crucis. It re ‘la, 
bears allusion to the Abbey of Strata — 
the site of which is in the immediate po, oo 
hood, and which, as well as the other - 
abbey in the Vale of ee ‘ Mr. 
according to Dugdale, “* }ad-Cruce | 
Rogers i be congratulated on the ” with 
which he has carried out the idea that “| the 
placed before his mind's eye. | Like @ Anew 
works of this excellent artist, this —— " fruit 
dant richness of design, especially 12 Se 
and foliage, united with boldness yet his long 
of execution ; and we trust that, before 7 4 
and successful career is closed, we shall sti. table 
many more such productions from his — ; 
chisel. The sideboard is, we believe, fe rme 
made of some of the old oaken beams peer 

a portion of the ancient house in Cheapside. 
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* A specimen of which is in the South Kensington | 
seum. Date 1519. | 
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JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


[The letter forwarded to us by a valued cor- 
respondent in Rome is so full of interest, that 
although some portions of it may have been 
anticipated, we do not hesitate to publish it 
entire. The departure of a great man is always 
a public loss, even though he leaves earth full of 
years and honours. But Gibson has made his 
country his debtor, in more ways than one, after 
his death ; and posthumous fame is a recompense 
the lofty soul ever covets. We therefore 
occupy our space well in reverting to the his- 
tory of the great artist. ] 


We have to lament the loss of a great man in 
John Gibson, the most eminent British sculptor 
of modern times. For some months his failing 
health had been watched with much anxiety. 
During the summer of 1865 he had several 
fainting fits; but in company with his friend, 
Penry Williams, he made a short trip to Swit- 
zerland ; and affection, which is always hopeful, 
believed that its bracing mountain air had given 
him new strength, and secured to his friends 
for some time longer one whom they loved so 
well. Immediately on his return, he applied 
himself to. the completion of the model of a 
statue which had been his dream for forty years. 
It occupied his thoughts incessantly, and a few 
hours before he was struck down by the awful 
messenger of Death, he had been engaged in 
giving some final touches to his group of Theseus. 
His life, therefore, terminated as it almost began, 
with labour in the service of the only mistress 
he ever wooed. On the 9thof January, 1866, he 
was paralysed, and on the 27th of the same 
month he sank to rest. 

Of the life of so distinguished and so laborious 
an artist, it is impossible, in the compass of a 
single paper, to give more than a very brief | 
history ; but a long acquaintance with Rome, 
and an intimate friendship with John Gibson | 
for many years, have supplied me with much 
material, which I proceed to give to your | 
readers. He was born at Conway in 1789, as 
his friend Williams believes, and was baptised in | 
the parish church of that place. His father was 
a landscape-gardener, and his mother, from the 
sympathy which she accorded to the early efforts 
of her son, must have had at least some slight | 
appreciation of Art. Both were persons of high 
integrity, as is evident from an anecdote which 
Gibson, with characteristic simplicity, often told 
in public, and which it is no derogation from his 
honour to repeat. ‘ When I was a child,” he | 
said, “I was a thief. I went into a shop and | 
stole some cake, and as I was walking along the | 
streets and eating it, my mother met me. I | 
told her that the woman at the shop had given 
it tome; but she took me there and discovered | 
the falschood, and then leading me home, pre- | 
served perfect silence till my father came. After | 
soundly thrashing me, he read a chapter from | 
the Bible, and then prayed. Had it not been 
for this, I might have pursued the course of a 
thief, and been hanged,” he concluded, with a 
smile. As to a mother, then, he was indebted 
for the encouragement of his taste, so to her, 
perhaps, he owed that high integrity of cha- 
racter for which he was ever so remarkable, and 
the anecdote is of value as showing the influence 
of woman in forming the future man. Early in 
life the family went to Liverpool with the in- 
tention of emigrating to America, and it was 
the accident of a dream only which diverted his 
parents from their design, and thus preserved 
Gibson for his country, and perhaps for fame. 
What the nature of the dream was I do not 
remember, but it exercised so strong an influence 
over the mother, who was the subject of it, that 
she prevailed on her husband to establish him- 
self in Liverpool. Here the young artist had a 
wider field for the gratification of his taste, and 
from drawing geese on his father’s slate in 
Conway, or sketching horses in the fields, his 
ambition now aspired to copy drawings in 
the shop-windows. These were his “ studio,” 
and again and again he returned, until he had 
made himself perfect master of the details of the 
drawing. 

Alr ady he appears to have acquired a certain 
reputation among his schoolfellows, to whom 








| he sold his sketches for a few pence, and from 
| one of whom he received what we may call his 
| first commission. 


Alps,’ with which the boy desired to decorate 
his Bible. What association of ideas led to the 
| choice of such a subject for such a purpose it is 


impossible to say; but Gibson executed the | 


work, and received sixpence for it, a remunera- 


tion which appeared to him enormous, and | 


against which he remonstrated. At fourteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to Southwell 


and Co., wood-carvers, though he entreated to be | 


articled to a painter. The limited circumstances 
of the family, however, did not permit this, and 
contrary to his inclinations he was compelled 
to work at a trade not suited to his taste. Still 
his genius for design displayed itself in all he 


did, and his masters were much pleased with | 


their pupil. At this time Mr. Samuel Francis, 
a monumental sculptor, who was in the habit 
of visiting the shop of Southwell, was attracted 
by the work of young Gibson, acknowledged 
his skill, discovered his longings for another 
career, and finally, on payment of £70 to his 
masters, cancelled his indentures, and took the 
young aspirant into his own studio. With what 
delight and zeal he laboured on the material 


on which his great fame was hereafter to be | 
Spence, the | 


built, Gibson often described. 
father of the now eminent sculptor, was his 
fellow apprentice. For him he conceived a 
great friendship, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the son, and was continued to him 
until Gibson's death. The elder Spence was 
ultimately taken into partnership by Francis, 
and on his death, the son bought the pre- 
mises, which were sold about two years ago. 
The early studio of Gibson, on Brownlow Hill, 
is now, we believe, converted into a baker's 
shop. So favourite a pupil might doubtless 
have acquired the same honour as his fellow- 
workman, and then instead of producing those 
immortal creations which have commanded the 
admiration of thousands, Gibson might have 
decorated the walls of a church or a cemetery. 
It is interesting to record that two, at least, of 
the works of this early period of his life, not 
elsewhere named, still exist in England. 

“Tn a church near Liverpool,” says Signor 
Saulini, the precise locality of which he forgets, 
“is a monument which was made by your great 
countryman.’ Mr. Adams, too, a former pupil 
of Gibson, and now a very rising artist, relates 
that on visiting Dr. Dixon, a clergyman of Brad- 
ford, for whom he was executing a bust, the 
doctor showed him a sketch of the late John 
Jackson, which was made by the master when 
he was working as a stonemason in Liverpool. 
Both works are marked by considerable talent, 
and will now be viewed with increased interest. 

3ut we are pausing, as Gibson never did, in 
his career. 

Pleased as he had been with his first essays in 
marble; valued and beloved, too, by his master, 
he panted for higher things, and the hand that 
now rescued him from despair was that of the 
refined, and then wealthy, William Roscoe. He 
saw him in Francis’s shop, and judging only 
from works designed to perpetuate the memory 
of mediocrity, he felt that Gibson possessed vast 
creative power. ' 
his protection and friendship, invited him fre- 
quently to his house, and enforced the counsels 
of an elegant mind by reference to the beautiful 
works of Art which his wealth had enabled him 
to purchase. By Roscoe he was introduced to 
Mrs. Lawrence, and by her to her brother, 


From ,that time he gave him | 


I m. It was for a copy of a print | 
of David's picture, ‘Napoleon crossing the | 


in his own words, gave a fresh impulse to his 
ardent desire. “1 dreamt,” he said, “that | 
was lifted into the air on the wings of an eagle, 
and borne at a rapid rate through the air. Atter 
soaring to a great height, I was suddenly let 
down in the centre of a large city, and the 
crowd came around and told me I was in Rome.” 

Prophetic as it was in all its details, the 
| dream was doubtless the expression of his fervid 
longings. From that time there was no hesita- 
tion; Rome was in all his thoughts, and every 
effort was now made to accomplish the great 
object of his ambition. At this critical moment 
his enlightened friends came forward, formed a 
| purse for him, did what Roscoe in the time of his 
prosperity had intended to do himself, and sent 
him off to the city where he was destined to 
He is himself a 
proof of the correctness of the opinion that to 
attain eminence in sculptural art the student 
should visit and reside for some time in Rome. 
“There,” he has often said to us, “ are models 
of beauty and of high Art grouped together, 
such as can be found in no other place. ‘There, 
too, in that large community of artists of all 
nations, men visit each other's studios, and 
criticise, suggest, and correct, without awaken- 
ing those petty jealousies and rivalries which 
are sure to arise in the more limited circle of 
the youth of our country. It is a reflection on 
| the taste and judgment of our government that 
| England is almost the only country in Europe 
which has not her pensioned academy in Rome, 
and, believe me, until our youth are sent there 
to study, we shall never make any great pro- 
gress in sculptural Art.’ His original inten- 





| acquire imperishable fame. 


| tion had been to leave £32,000 to be distributed 





| 


in pensions to Art-students in the Eternal City, 
but, unwilling to place himself in opposition to 
the convictions of the Council of the Royal 
Academy, though his own always remained the 
same, he left that large sum to be disposed of us 
has been already announced. 

It was in 1817 that Gibson arrived in Rome, 


| and we may presume that he lost no time in pre- 


senting his letters from General D' Aguilar and 
others to Canova. The master received him 
well, examined his drawings, prophesied his 
success, and permitted him to enter his studio 
as one of his pupils. He invited him also as 
a special favour to attend his night-school, 
where he had an opportunity of studying from 
the life. “I never missed one evening,” said 
Gibson to us, “ which so much pleased Canova, 
that he gave me high marks of approbation. 
On one occasion he said to me, ‘ Now I know 
that a young man's purse is not often too well 
filled, so that you must allow me to supply your 
wants.’ I thanked him, but I refused. Yes, 
I refused. I was resolved to do all for myself.” 
It is illustrative of the little appreciation of 
taste and feeling often shown by the idlers who 
crowd the Roman studios during the scason, 
that a party!of English one day visited the room 
in which Gibson was at work. ‘“ They did not 
know I was their countryman ; but after watch- 
ing me for some time, one of the party remarked, 
‘What an awkward fellow that is!’ I only 
laughed,” said the artist. 

How long he remained in Canova's studio I 
cannot precisely say, but some time before 1521, 
when Mrs. Jameson found him in the sanctum 
which he has occupied ever since Canova recom- 


| mended him to take a studio of his own, and 


General D’ Aguilar, and her sister, Mrs. Robin- | 


son. From the society of the stonecutter’s shop 
he found himself thus transferred to a circle of 
accomplished and refined minds; and in the 
intimacy of their friendship his great natural 
genius was developed, and perhaps received its 
peculiar and permanent direction towards Greek 
Art. Inthe enjoyment of the advantages which 
such distinguished acquaintances offered him, | 
he might have remained in England, and still 
secured to himself a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, and there were those who endeavoured to 
persuade him to establish himself in London ; 


| but Rome was the dream of his youth. An | 


invisible hand seemed to beckon him to the 
Eternal City, and a real dream, which I give 
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promised to send him some of his own visitors. 
In fact, not long after, “I was surprised one 
morning by a tall handsome man, who inquired 
if I was Mr. Gibson, and announced himself as 
the Duke of Devonshire. I was then modelling 
my group of Mars and Cupid, and his Grace 


| was so much pleased with it that he gave mea 
| commission for it.”’ 


His price was, however, 80 
low, that the sculptor added, a did not mike 
even a cup of coffee by it.” During Canova s life 
Gibson always had the advantage of his criti- 
cisms on his first sketch, again when the model 
was half completed, and once more be fore the 
work was transferred to plaster. The judg- 
ment of Canova was always good ; “but don't 
study my works,” he vaid ; “study the antique; 
mv “works are not worthy to stand by the 
side of the antique.” So perseveringly and 
successfully did Gibson labour, that when 
Mrs. Jameson visited Kome, he had already ac- 
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rca 
ing that a prince may, by his wise laws | a flaming grenade, on one side of which is | divinities to give up the altars they had 
and good government, subvert bad prin- the recording angel, on the other a human | upon the rock in fayour of the master of 
ciples, and crush those who resist his | skeleton. Within the scroll are various | them all. 
authority. animals; on the right (looking from the All the gods cheerfully consented ex 

The letter Y is called the letter of Pytha- | mirror) are the lion, unicorn, eagle, and Terminus. This Terminus (Fig. 12), there- 
goras, because that philosopher made it others, symbolic of the virtues, and on the fore, who refused to yield to Jupiter, was 
the symbol of life. The foot of the letter, left, below the skeleton, the dog, ape, a chosen by Erasmus for his haughty de- 
he said, represented infancy, and as man | satyr, X&e., representin the vices of human vice, with the motto, Cedo nulli, “J yield 
gradually rises to the age of reason, he | nature. Each animal is accompanied by a to none;” or Vel Jovi cedere nescit, “He 
Eade tuo paths set before him, the one | capital letter, picked out in gold, forming | yields not even to Jove.” This device is 
leading to good, the other to evil—por- | the words BONUM MALUM. The com- upon a contemporary bronze medallion of 
trayed by the two forks of the letter. position, therefore, represents the life of | Erasmus.* 

The Pythagorean Y forms part of the | man, with the choice of good or evil set When Erasmus asked Sir Thomas More 
symbolic decoration of a carved mirror | before him. This mirror forms part of the to give him a sentence to place over the 
frame in the museum at South Kensington, | Soulage collection, and is reported to have door of his study, More said that the fi 
an exquisite specimen of the Italian work | been the property of Lucrezia Borgia, which of Apelles painting would be appropriate, 
of the sixteenth century. At the base is a | is probable, as the flaming grenade was the | Erasmus, wondering at his meaning, More 
tuft of acanthus leayes, into which is set | device of her husband, Duke Alfonso of Este. replied, ‘‘ Apelles said, Nulla dies sine linea, 
a large letter Y, from which, on each side,| Erasmus.—When Tarquin the Proudde- ‘No day without a line;’ a precept well 
springs an acanthus scroll, running to the | sired to build a temple to Jupiter upon the observed by you, since you astonish the 
top; and at their juncture is the device of Tarpeian rock, he begged all the inferior | world with the number of your works.” 
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lv we may be allowed to make use of anexpres- carving, by Mr. W. G. Rogers, an artist well 

sion which is properly applicable to sacred | known to those who are curious in this species | wherein the sideboard is placed, and carries our 

buildings, the engraving introduced on this of workmanship as no mean or unworthy fol- | mind back to the time when Gibbons was em- 

page is the representation of the reredos of a lower of the celebrated Grinling Gibbons. The | ployed by England's “ Merrie Monarch.” The 

sideboard ; a beautiful; specimen of elaborate event which Mr. Rogers here commemorates | subject is the knighting of Sir Edward Waldo, 
aoe 


has a curious appropriateness with the room 
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ry find “4 : ‘ioe show the pr ability of the carving having been | _ The bas-relief in the centre of gery 
that “¢) ot - ondon \ executed by (Grinling Gibbons, and the question | the sideboard is beautifully execs 7 .” On one 
th his Royal Hichnees “s ‘, is still a moot point. The minute circumstances | scroll-work is in true Gibbons oe 0 pon 9 
s haly Mas enka “s, ther | to which he refers are not unworthy of consi- | panel is the monogram of the — f the 
a ’ he Lady Ann deration in a matter of this kind, but are not | the other an allegorical represeutal ns h 
the humble invitutenet the tate | Rut forth as conclusive. It is true that while | origin of the name “ Gungrog,’ which, tvs. 
m with their presence, { = ; ‘k — ~ house was being built Gibbons rose to | not very euphonious to Englis pets ttn os 
ipside, being placed in a ) o oe hha den fame in consequence of Evelyn, in 1671, | traction of the Welsh words a ons:” in 
, t canopy of state, at the hous f ‘ee JAVING discovered him at Deptford; but if the meaning “ the meadow or vale of the sd ubtedly 
Edward Waldo, upon whom his Maj ts ir | leading features of the carving can be attributed | fact the Welsh for Valle Crucis. = rg” ella, 
then pleased to confer the honour rs ] y was | to him, it is the most that can be hoped for. bears allusion to the Abbey of Strata * a 
hood.” ‘The ceremony of knightine teck ixit- Artists who are employed extensively cannot | the site of which is in the immediate well-known 
tt Sir Edward Waldo’s house in ¢ “eal ie he expected to undertake all the minute details, hood, and which, as well as the other we ~ 
which was pulled down in 1861, when “th tr, but must trust to others for carrying out the abbey in the Vale of Llangollen, was Mr 
loak panelling of » laren recall wt ~ con ive of their brains. It was in this way that according to Dugdale, “ Vall Owe with 
mney-pece, and cornice to ¢ OrTesp nd , lab 4 ve was able to produce the sculptures which | Rogers is to be congratulated on ~~ aie 
rately carved in fruit and foliage.” was enka - | adorned thi Parthenon, and which we now pos- | which he has carried out the idea tha the 
Morris Charles Jones, Esq., of Gung to sess in the British Museum. He was the de- placed before his mind's eye. Lm © bun- 
transferred to his house in oot ‘igner and superintendent, though the actual | works of this excellent artist, this shows * fruit 
it was to « of this *xecution of them must of necessity have been | dant richness of design, especially 1” yr 
that Mr. Morris Jones commissioned My ee — to artists working under his direction. | and foliage, united with boldness yet de oa 
to execute a sideboard, which should he in te rer re 8 has also entered into minute his- | of execution ; and we trust that, —_ ‘il have 
, “ping with its other parts, and to illustrat: Wald 9 tails respecting the visits paid to the | and successful career is closed, we shall st ‘table 
he principal historical event that had take, ; “ss 1ouse by the successors of Charles II., | many more such productions from his — 
place within the room which the oak amalll a0 has brought together much curious infor- | chisel. The sideboard is, we believe, & ed 
had adorned umphlet (private Ww printed ~ pee the subject. With the exception of | made of some of the old oaken beams on 
temninia ae . connected with Old | r ty — — . os —< the succeeding | a portion of the ancient house in Cheapo 47 
LAs attem ite “ee soo __ aie. Morris | house for the purpose of he ee ts | 7 
I ith some ingenuity, to | Mayor's Show, = ae oan 


a ; as ee Mu- 
| * A specimen of which is in the South Kensington 
seum, Date 1519. — 
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JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


[The letter forwarded to us by a valued cor- 
respondent in Rome is so full of interest, that 
although some portions of it may have been 
anticipated, we do not hesitate to publish it 
entire. ‘The departure of a great man is always 


a public loss, even though he leaves earth full of 


years and honours. But Gibson has made his 
country his debtor, in more ways than one, after 
his death ; and posthumous fame is a recompense 
the lofty soul ever covets. We therefore 
occupy our space well in reverting to the his- 
tory of the great artist.) 


We have to lament the loss of a great man in 
John Gibson, the most eminent British sculptor 
of modern times. For some months his failing 
health had been watched with much anxiety. 
During the summer of 1865 he had several 
fainting fits; but in company with his friend, 
Penry Williams, he made a short trip to Swit- 
zerland ; and affection, which is always hopeful, 
believed that its bracing mountain air had given 
him new strength, and secured to his friends 
for some time longer one whom they loved so 
well. Immediately on his return, he applied 
himself to. the completion of the model of a 
statue which had been his dream for forty years. 
It occupied his thoughts incessantly, and a few 
hours before he was struck down by the awful 
messenger of Death, he had been engaged in 
giving some final touches to his group of Theseus. 
His life, therefore, terminated as it almost began, 
with labour in the service of the only mistress 
he ever wooed. On the 9th of January, 1866, he 
was paralysed, and on the 27th of the same 
month he sank to rest. 

Of the life of so distinguished and so laborious 
an artist, it is impossible, in the compass of a 


single paper, to give more than a very brief | 


history ; but a long acquaintance with Rome, 
and an intimate friendship with John Gibson 
for many years, have supplied me with much 
material, which I proceed to give to your 
readers. He was born at Conway in 1789, as 
his friend Williams believes, and was baptised in 
the parish church of that place. His father was 
a landscape-gardener, and his mother, from the 
sympathy which she accorded to the early efforts 
of her son, must have had at least some slight 
appreciation of Art. Both were persons of high | 
integrity, as is evident from an anecdote which | 
Gibson, with characteristic simplicity, often told 
in public, and which it is no derogation from his | 
honour to repeat. “ When I was a child,” he | 
said, “I was a thief. I went into a shop and 
stole some cake, and as I was walking along the 
streets and cating it, my mother met me. I | 
told her that the woman at the shop had given 
it to me; but she took me there and discovered | 
the fulschood, and then leading me home, pre- 
served perfect silence till my father came. After 
soundly thrashing me, he read a chapter from 
the Bible, and then prayed. Had it not been 
for this, I might have pursued the course of a 
thief, and been hanged,” he concluded, with a 
smile. As to a mother, then, he was indebted 
for the encouragement of his taste, so to her, | 
perhaps, he owed that high integrity of cha- | 
racter for which he was ever so remarkable, and 
the anecdote is of value as showing the influence 
of woman in forming the future man. Early in 
life the family went to Liverpool with the in- 
tention of emigrating to America, and it was 
the accident of a dream only which diverted his | 
parents from their design, and thus preserved | 
Gibson for his country, and perhaps for fame. | 
What the nature of the dream was I do not | 
remember, but it exercised so strong an influence | 
over the mother, who was the subject of it, that 
she prevailed on her husband to establish him- 
self in Liverpool. Here the young artist had a 
wider field for the gratification of his taste, and 
from drawing geese on his father’s slate in 
Conway, or sketching horses in the fields, his 
ambition now aspired to copy drawings in | 
the shop-windows. These were his “ studio,” 
and again and again he returned, until he had 
made himself perfect master of the details of the 
drawing. 

Alri ady he appears to have acquired a certain 
reputation among his schoolfellows, to whom 


| Art. 


| 
| he sold his sketches for a few pence, and from 
| one of whom he received what we may call his 
| first commission. It was for a copy of a print 
of David’s picture, ‘Napoleon crossing the 
Alps,’ with which the boy desired to decorate 
his Bible. What association of ideas led to the 
choice of such a subject for such a purpose it is 
impossible to say; but Gibson executed the 
work, and received sixpence for it, a remunera- 
tion which appeared to him enormous, and 
against which he remonstrated. At fourteen 
years of age he was apprenticed to Southwell 
and Co., wood-carvers, though he entreated to be 
articled to a painter. The limited circumstances 
of the family, however, did not permit this, and 
contrary to his inclinations he was compelled 
to work at a trade not suited to his taste. Still 
his genius for design displayed itself in all he 


did, and his masters were much pleased with | 


their pupil. At this time Mr. Samuel Francis, 
a monumental sculptor, who was in the habit 
of visiting the shop of Southwell, was attracted 
by the work of young Gibson, acknowledged 


his skill, discovered his longings for another | 


career, and finally, on payment of £70 to his 
masters, cancelled his indentures, and took the 
young aspirant into his own studio. With what 
delight and zeal he laboured on the material 


on which his great fame was hereafter to be | 


built, Gibson often described. Spence, the 
father of the now eminent sculptor, was his 
fellow apprentice. For him he conceived a 
great friendship, which was afterwards trans- 


ferred to the son, and was continued to him | 


until Gibson's death. The elder Spence was 
ultimately taken into partnership by Francis, 
and on his death, the son bought the pre- 
mises, which were sold about two years ago. 
The early studio of Gibson, on Brownlow Hill, 
is now, we believe, converted into a baker's 
shop. So favourite a pupil might doubtless 
have acquired the same honour as his fellow- 
workman, and then instead of producing those 
immortal creations which have commanded the 
admiration of thousands, Gibson might have 
decorated the walls of a church or a cemetery. 
It is interesting to record that two, at least, of 
the works of this early period of his life, not 
elsewhere named, still exist in England. 

“In a church near Liverpool,’ says Signor 
Saulini, the precise locality of which he forgets, 
“is a monument which was made by your great 
countryman.” Mr. Adams, too, a former pupil 
of Gibson, and now a very rising artist, relates 
that on visiting Dr. Dixon, a clergyman of Brad- 
ford, for whom he was executing a bust, the 
doctor showed him a sketch of the late John 
Jackson, which was made by the master when 
he was working as a stonemason in Liverpool. 
Both works are marked by considerable talent, 
and will now be viewed with increased interest. 

jut we are pausing, as Gibson never did, in 
his career. 

Pleased as he had been with his first essays in 
marble; valued and beloved, too, by his master, 
he panted for higher things, and the hand that | 
now rescued him from despair was that of the | 
refined, and then wealthy, William Roscoe. He | 
saw him in Francis’s shop, and judging only 
from works designed to perpetuate the memory | 
of mediocrity, he felt that Gibson possessed vast 
creative power. From that time he gave him 
his protection and friendship, invited him fre- 
quently to his house, and enforced the counsels 
of an elegant mind by reference to the beautiful 
works of Art which his wealth had enabled him 
to purchase. By Roscoe he was introduced to 
Mrs. Lawrence, and by her to her brother, 
General D’ Aguilar, and her sister, Mrs. Robin- | 
son. From the society of the stonecutter’s shop | 
he found himself thus transferred to a circle of 
accomplished and refined minds ; and in the | 
intimacy of their friendship his great natural 
genius was developed, and perhaps received its 
peculiar and permanent direction towards Greek 
In the enjoyment of the advantages which 
such distinguished acquaintances offered him, | 
he might have remained in England, and still 
secured to himself a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, and there were those who endeavoured to 
persuade him to establish himself in London ; 
but Rome was the dream of his youth. An 
invisible hand seemed to beckon him to the 
Eternal City, and a real dream, which I give 
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| the life. 
| Gibson to us, “which so much pleased Canova, 


}in which Gibson was at work. 


in his own words, gave a fresh impulse to his 
ardent desire. “I dreamt,” he said, “that I 
was lifted into the air on the wings of an eagle, 
and borne at a rapid rate through the air. Atter 
soaring to a great height, I was suddenly let 
down in the centre of a large city, and the 
crowd came around and told me I was in Rome.” 
Prophetic as it was in all its details, the 
dream was doubtless the expression of his fervid 
longings. From that time there was no hesita- 
tion; Rome was in all his thoughts, and every 
effort was now made to accomplish the great 
object of his ambition. At this critical moment 
his enlightened friends came forward, formed a 
purse for him, did what Roscoe in the time of his 
prosperity had intended to do himself, and sent 
him off to the city where he was destined to 
acquire imperishable fame. He is himself a 
proof of the correctness of the opinion that to 
attain eminence in sculptural art the student 
| should visit and reside for some time in Kome. 
“'There,”’ he has often said to us, “are models 
of beauty and of high Art grouped together, 
such as can be found in no other place. ‘There, 
too, in that large community of artists of all 
nitions, men visit each other's studios, and 
criticise, suggest, and correct, without awaken- 
ing those petty jealousies and rivalries which 
are sure to arise in the more limited circle of 
the youth of our country. It is a reflection on 
| the taste and judgment of our government that 
England is almost the only country in Europe 
which has not her pensioned academy in Rome, 
and, believe me, until our youth are sent there 
| to study, we shall never make any great pro- 
gress in sculptural Art.’ His original inten- 
| tion had been to leave £32,000 to be distributed 
in pensions to Art-students in the Eternal City, 
but, unwilling to place himself in opposition to 
the convictions of the Council of the Royal 
Academy, though his own always remained the 
same, he left that large sum to be disposed of as 
has been already announced. 


It was in 1817 that Gibson arrived in Rome, 


and we may presume that he lost no time in pre- 
senting his letters from General D' Aguilar and 
others to Canova. The master received him 
well, examined his drawings, prophesied his 
success, and permitted him to enter his studio 
as one of his pupils. He invited him also as 
a special favour to attend his night-school, 
where he had an opportunity of studying from 
“T never missed one evening,” said 


that he gave me high marks of approbation. 
On one occasion he said to me, ‘ Now I know 
that a young man's purse is not often too well 
filled, so that you must allow me to supply your 
wants.’ I thanked him, but I refused. Yes, 
I refused. I was resolved to do all for myself.” 
It is illustrative of the little appreciation of 
taste and feeling often shown by the idlers who 
crowd the Roman studios during the scason, 
that a party’of English one day visited the room 
“They did not 
know I was their countryman; but after watch- 
ing me for some time, one of the party remarked, 
‘What an awkward fellow that is!’ I only 
laughed,” said the artist. 

How long he remained in Canova's studio | 
cannot precisely say, but some time before 1521, 
when Mrs. Jameson found him in the sancfum 
which he has occupied ever since Canova recom- 
mended him to take a studio of his own, and 
promised to send him some of his own visitors. 
In fact, not long after, “1 was surprised one 
morning by a tall handsome man, who inquired 
if I was Mr. Gibson, and announced himself as 
the Duke of Devonshire. 1 was then modelling 
my group of Mars and Cupid, and his Grace 
was so much pleased with it that he gave mea 
commission for it.”’ —— was, however, 80 
low, that the sculptor ad ed, “ J did not mutke 
even a cup of coffee by it.” During Canova’s life 
Gibson always had the advantage of his criti- 
cisms on his first sketch, again when the model 
was half completed, and once more be fore the 
work was transferred to plaster. The judg- 
ment of Canova was always good - “but don't 
study my works,” he vaid ; “study the antique ; 
my “works are not worthy to stand by the 
side of the antique.” So persevering!y and 
successfully did Gibson labour, that whe n 
Mrs. Jameson visited Kome, he had already ac- 
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quired a name. In her “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” Having now obtained the rewards of his 
. blished in 1826 speaking of the visit, she | well-directed labours, and the object of his 
ve at Gibson “the cel brated English sculp- | highest ambition, Gibson visited England almost 
rs join d us while looking at the /®geria annually. He executed another statue of her 
Marbles He afterwards took us round | Majesty by royal command, and yet another 


his own studio: his exquisite group of Pysche | was executed for the nation, which now stands | 





borne away by the Zephyrs enchanted me. . . « | in Westminster Palace. For this latter statue 
Gibson was Canova’s favourite pupil; he has | he was honoured with several other sittings by 
quite the air of a genius; plain features, but a I i 

pene rns all beaming with fire, spirit, and | in stating that Prince Albert, through whose 
intelligence.” 


son was wont to call him, died, and after that | Queen. oa ; - 
event our young artist studied under Thor-| In 18638 our distinguished countryman visited 


waldsen. It was during the lifetime of this | England again. A heavy cloud had cast its | 


great sculptor that Gibson made his drawing of | shadow over the Royal Family; still her Ma- 
the work which he was modelling when death | jesty, whose kindness and condescension have 
arrested his hand. Thorwaldsen saw, admired, | won the hearts of her subjects, no sooner heard 


and urged him to execute the figures in marble, | of his arrival than she expressed a wish to see | 


but without persuading him; he nursed them and | Gibson, and commanded him to present himself 
dreamt over them until nearly the last moment | at Osborne. I am not conscious of any in- 


almost expiring efforts. During his illness his the more so that they do honour to the sove- 
friends daily visited and moistened the model, | reign, and illustrate the peculiar manner of the 
and at the time I am writing preparations are | subject. Under the royal roof he slept two 
being made for casting it in bronze. nights, and was received by her Majesty on two 

It would require a volume to describe the | several occasions. On the first occasion the 
results of his labours in Rome, and the necessi- | Queen accompanied him, and showed him draw- 
ties of limited space compel me to hurry | ings and other capolavori of Art, adding, that if 
forward. In 1844 the great sculptor returned he would present himself again she would show 
to his native country, which he had left twenty- | him all the beautiful objects in her own rooms. 
seven years before an ardent, though nameless, | It is unnecessary to say that Gibson took ad- 
aspirant after fame. Penry Williams, his fidvs | vantage of her Majesty’s condescension. On 
Achates, accompanied him, and both were guests | one of these occasions Mrs. Bruce, who was in 
of Mrs. Huskisson, the widow of the celebrated | waiting, asked Gibson in what year he first 
statesman, It was on the occasion of this visit | went to Rome. ‘Oh, Mrs. Bruce,” was the 
that he was honoured with his first commission | reply, “I see you want to find out how old I 
from her Majesty. His host and friend begged | am, and that is a secret; my hair is grey, but 
Lord Palmerston to obtain permission to present | I never tell my age, especially to ladies—no, 
him, but his lordship suggested Sir Charles | never to ladies!’’ The answer elicited some- 
Eastlake as the most proper person to arrange | thing more than a smile. Indeed, Gibson’s re- 
this delicate mission, and by Sir Charles, Gibson | serve on this subject was remarkable, and was 
was presented to the Prince Consort. Almost | well known to his friends, who have often laid 
immediately afterwards our great countryman | a trap for him, but always without effect. It 
received her Majesty's orders to attend her. | was during this visit that he executed three busts 
Gibson was then honoured with a commission | of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, one for her 
to execute a full-length statue of her Majesty, | Majesty, another for H.R.H. the Prince of 
ind every morning he went down to Windsor | Wales, and a third for the Princess’s own family. 
to complete the preparations for his task. The | On the same occasion he was to have made the 
model of the he ul and bust was executed from | bust also of the Prince, but his Royal High- 
life, and in England ; a cast of the arm was | ness’s engagements did not permit him to give 
taken by some inferior artist of London, and | any sittings to Gibson. The Prince, however, 
supplied with these materials, Gibson returned | treated the artist with the greatest condescen- 
to Rome Pn execute thi noble statue of our | sion and kindness, begging him, on learning 
=“ a - _ kaos oo _ _ at the top of | that he had rece ived her Majesty's commands 

® grand staircase in Buckingham Palace,—a | to present himself at Osborne, to delay his visit 
faithful likeness of the bust of England's Sove- | until he himself could go. ; 


se pent pers ara to the artistic talent of ag Of his great merits as an artist I feel utterly 
In 1847 Gibson again visit d England, and | ro oan fst i = arse og ject 
the incidents which m irked this y seit ne a will te tak ageing a admirers; but the subject 
coscicypes seh gag yor rabies Fone. sve pres — up yy others, who to admiration 
Mr. Huskisson had been already executed by | appre — egy practical knowledge and 
our countryman, and now stood in the cemetery a sé eer he . “ re however, point 
of Liverpool, but the subscribers to it xpressed | hig m0 ty | the means ry which he attained to 
pai ay: Spe whet ameunae tide Say ware his grea eminence. His forms were perfect, 
sonal be mor © Custom | and his love of excellence will account for and 
pom = 1 “ P = eee a — public excuse one mode which in early life he adopted 
ya a A ng m, a a have | to arrive at precision. When in Liverpool, he 
avoided by Mrs. Huskisson vi ' f io “sage - r, | connected himself with some medical students, 
wey yy frecsenfoene- ange - rously offers | who occasionally received from the graves the 
decensed states Still. « ran . 
h a ‘ ( in the ‘ on ae ‘= } passnes | ho anid, “‘we came upon the body of a beautiful 
it was objected that tl > ht . ld cag young girl, but we were so struck by it that 
great for the interior of the Cust m He “ie Me i ted it.” ‘To drawing he applied him- 
was resolved, therefore, to have it ia aces at _ mens diligently ; he was always fond of it 
nates hae aoa > ; a ; | even from childhood, and a great number of his 
merchant princ: The original « ae aot hes remain, which are bequeathed to the 
was transferred to the Royal | * ; _ Bing marble Royal Academy. Following the advice of 
There ton. th meal ‘ected that ry andon. | ¢ anova, he was a loving student of the im- 
not bear its weight, but som« sntinciietins = my one works of the Greek masters. Without 
exclaimed, “ Strengthen it, then,” and a ill ; knowledge of any language but his own, he 
wes erected underneath. On th, ie na | a ar | was acquainted intimately with the writings of 
of the bronze statue in Liverpool ors classical writers, so that his mind was thoroughly 
ieee ce ms Rabert’ Peet imbued with their taste and feeling. During 
who h ud be mn invits d, was pr sent noe the aa a a pe — ae wes 
oot pare sc wee 4 peacsened us translator, and after his dea y ave 
lift or — ped ae J = — ee known him to apply to private ole A ra 
een's prime minister, and surr . vd bs some of the Greek mythological stories of which 
i oe ~ . ” te : by he was so fond into English. It isasa public 
ed, and rv eived the he ie ateloe that the world at large will desire t 
© honour due to his | hear of Gibsi m; and the leadig y sire to 
ading features of his 
pursuit of Art, 


is, In & town where, as a boy, he had character, as displayed in the 
lish simplicity and purity of 
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| We were speaking of the study of the nude one 


morning not long since, when Gibson said, “] 
was asked by an excellent Scotch lady the other 
evening why we sculptors always’ made our 
figures without clothes. ‘Madam,’ | replied, 
‘because it is our glory to imitate the most 
beautiful creation of God, which is man: now 
if we put clothes on our forms, we imitate the 
work of the tailor or the milliner. I do not 


| think, madam, that any really pure-minded 
| influence this commission was given to Gibson, | 
in 1822 Canova, his “noble master,” as Gib- | considered that it was the best likeness of the 


person has impure thoughts when gazing on 
such works ; and I would prefer any young lady 
yes, madam, or any old lady either, who could 
look on such works without turning aside, to 
her who affected to blush. For myself, I look 
on a beautiful nude work without the slightest 
sentiment of licentiousness.’’’ Of his lofty inde- 
pendence I may give the following instance, 
premising, in the first place, that Gibson 
throughout his whole career never executed a 


| commission, except for portrait-sculptures; in 
of his life. On this great work he expended his | delicacy in reporting the following incidents, | 


other words, his designs, his models, were always 
his own, and what they already saw in the draw- 
ing or the clay, his patrons ordered. His ‘ Pan- 


| dora’ had been ordered by the present Duke 


of ——., subject to certain modifications sug- 
gested by his Grace. ‘The winter passed with- 
out any of these suggestions being adopted; 
the artist worked away at the model according 
to his original intention, and during the London 
season presented himself at ——-. The duke 
examined the design, and, to his great surprise, 
discovered that nothing had been changed. 
“ Why, Mr. Gibson,” said his Grace, “ you are 
very much attached to your own opinion.” 
“ Yes, your Grace,” was the reply, “ I am as ob- 
stinate as a Welshman, for I am one, and I can 
make no alterations.” From the first the ‘ Pan- 
dora’ had been greatly desired by Lady Marianne 
Alford, who to refined sentiment united a great 
appreciation and knowledge of Art, and in her 
possession this work now is. While on this 
subject, to the honour of her Majesty be it said, 
that after Gibson had taken a cast of her head 
and bust, the completion of the details of the 
statue were left entirely te his taste and judg- 
ment. Of his coloured statues, which have 
awakened much criticism, I shall not speak, 
except to note two or three incidents that 
indicate his great self-reliznce. “ He con- 
sidered it,” he said, “ great presumption to 
dispute the propriety of colour with him who 
had made the subject his especial study. 
Nevertheless, he was cautious as to recommend- 
ing the practice to younger men. On hearing 
that one of his pupils was deterred by timidity 
or modesty from colouring his statues, “ Yes, 
said Gibson, “I have recommended him not to 
attempt it, as, until the taste has spread, such 
an attempt would be regarded as mere imita- 
tion.” It was with great delight that he added, 
“Cornelius told me he had been colouring one 
of his statues. ‘Where?’ I asked. ‘In my 
imagination,’ was the reply, and 1 was enrap- 
tured with it. I know the opposition I have 
to contend with,” he said, “ but I shall fight it 
out; and I shall soon put eyes into the Venus 
you saw down-stairs.”” F 

Of the busts of our great artist there are 
three in existence with which I am acquaintet, 
and probably there are others: that by Thee rf 
which was selected by him, and sent to Munic 
by request, when King Ludwig of Bavaria 
ordered a statue to be erected to his honour 
one of the national galleries of that mm 
another by an amateur artist, Mrs. Cholme ey, 
which received much praise from the master, 
and which is a very faithful likeness, by iis 
considered the best; and a third by one of in 
pupils, Mr. Adams. The original of the ro 7 
St. George’s Hall, in Liverpool, and = doe 
might improve upon it, Adams requested the 
to sit again last year. The master gaye bos 
pupil five sittings, criticised, suggeste "hike. 
directed, and the result is a very faith 
ness. Of portraits I have seen only pono 
painted last year, and by distinguished m Wil. 
one by Lowenthal, the other by Penry 
liams, the intimate friend of his life. besn 00 

Few artists of modern times have ob oo 
highly honoured in their lives a5 WaS % Oy, 
The great marks of confidence and rape 
received from her Majesty were great 5 Se 
by him, and he may be said to have die 
— 
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| with the telegram, sent by her order to inquire 


for his health, grasped in his hand. The Em- 


Ludwig of Bavaria erected his statue in the 
Glyptotheca of Munich; and on the morning 


| of the day when his remains were committed to 


the grave, despatches arrived from Berlin an- 
nouncing that his Prussian Majesty had honoured 
him with the order of “‘ Full Merit.” Not less 
expressive of respect was a diamond ring pre- 
sented to him by his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. He was a member of the Royal 
Academy of England, of St. Luke’s in Rome, 
and many other societies, who were proud of 
their associate. 
more especially the great constitutional palace 
of England ; and last, though not least, he lives 
in the hearts and affections of a very large circle 


of friends, composed of men of all nations. One 


of the little great, whose only title to considera- 
tion is a “ handle”’ to his name, observed to a 
friend at the conclusion of the mournful cere- 
mony of his obsequies, “It is quite as well that 
Mr. Gibson had not a public funeral, for he 
was a man of no position.” What! not the 
man who had received all the honours enume- 
rated above’ But even had he been destitute 
of each and all, his genius alone gave him a 
position and a name which will live long after 
the speaker shall have crumbled into oblivion, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Somewhere or 


other his autobiography exists, for his friend 


Mr. Hay was for several years engaged in writ- 
ing from his dictation. It is not in Rome, as 
far as I can discover, and his more intimate 
friends believe that it is in the hands of one in 
London who knew and appreciated his talents. 
Evening after evening Gibson was in the habit 


of meeting Miss Hosmer and Mr. Hay, and in 
his own precise and simple way recording the | 


facts of his life, intermingling with them many 
an interesting anecdote. The amanuensis and 
the artist are both dead, but it is to be hoped 
that the papers remain, and will be given to 
the world. 

It will not be uninteresting to the public to 
know what are the works which were executed 


by this laborious artist, and I am enabled | 


therefore to send the copy of a report of many 
of them in his own handwriting. 
IN MARBLE BY 


A List or Works EXECUTED 


Joun Grnson, R.A., BEGINNING WITH THE 
YEAR 1818, 
STATUES.” 
1. A group of Mars and Cupid, in the possession of his 


Grace'the Duke of Devonshire. 
A statue of Paris, in the possession of George Watson 
Taylor, Esq. 

3. A group of Psyche carried off by Zephyrs, in the pos- 

session of Sir G. Beaumont. 

A repetition, for his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 

Russia, ordered when he was Hereditary Grand Duke. 

A repetition, executed for Prince Torlonia, of Rome, 

}. A statue of a Sleeping Shepherd, in the possession of 

Lord G. Cavendish. 

A repetition, for his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

. A repetition, for Mr. Lennox, of New York, America. 

. A statue of Cupid, for Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
North Wales. 

. A statue of Cupid drawing an Arrow from his Quiver 
to wound the Butterfly, in the possession of Lord 
Selsey, 

1. A repetition, for Richard Yates, Esq., of Liverpool. 

2. A repetition, for R. Holford, Esq., of London. 

. A statue of Cupid disguised as a Shepherd, in the pos- 
session of Sir J, Johnstone, Bart. 

- A repetition, for the Emperor of Russia. 

- A repetition, for the late Sir Robert Peel. 

}, A repetition, for — Collingwood, Esq. 


to 


~ 


a 


oe | 


- A repetition, for Lord Crewe. 

- A repetition, for — Alleson, Esq., of Liverpool. 

- A repetition, for — Farnham, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
America, 

- A statue of a Nymph sitting at the Bath, in the posses- 
sion of Lord Yarborough. 

- A group of a Hunter and his Dog, in the possession of 
Henry Sandbach, North Wales. 

. A repetition, for Lord Yarborough. 

1, A statue of a Young Dancing Girl in repose, for Count 

Schonberg, of Bavaria. 

- A group of Hylas and two Nymphs, for R. Vernon, 
London, 

6. A statue of Sappho, for Patterson Ellams, of Liverpool. 

- A statue of Flora, in the possession of the Earl of 
Durham, | 

- A repetition, for Mr. Alleson, of Liverpool. 

A statue of Narcissus, in the possession of Lord Bar- 

rington. 

30, A repetition, for Mr, Fort, of Manchester. 

al. A repetition, for Mr. Errington. 

32. *, repetition, presented to the Royal Academy of 

London, 


oO, 















peror of the French conferred on him the order 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; King 


His works adorn our palaces, | 


7. A repetition, for — Appleton, Esq., of Boston, America. | 


| Medicis, which was made for, and sent to 
| when completed, to replace that which was 


| Academy the splendid sum of £32,000, free of 































































































33. A statue of Proserpine, for Mr. Ablet, North Wales, 
34, A repetition, for Dwarkanath Fagon. 

35. A statue of Venus, in the possession of Mrs. Preston. 
36. A repetition, for Jos. Neeld, 

- A repetition, for the Marquis of Sligo. 

38. A repetition, for Mr, Uzielli, of London. 


to his faithful workman Baini, who had spent | 
his life in his service; and £200 to an attached 
old man-servant. , 

I have now concluded all that can be well 
said of John Gibson, the British sx: ulptor, in 


ae 
oe 


39. A_ statue of a Wounded Amazon, for the Marquis of a . . 
Westminster, the limits of an article. For the history | 
40, A statue of Aurora, for Henry Sandbach, North Wales. | of his life abundant materials remain. Hi 
al. A repetition, for D. Henry. lived and talked in public, and somewhere, as — | 
42. A statue of Pandora, for Lady Marianne Alford. already inti “Seay . ° oe | 
43. A repetition, for Mr. Penn, London, & rent ) intimated, a portion of his autobiography | 
44. A statue of Bacchus, for Lord Londonderry. exists. Let us hope, then, that the life of on | 
| i . " ; Mi ; : ’ who was as pure as his own beautiful statues. 
. Though in Gibson's writing, this list is | and who was devoted to Art, may be penned | 
incomplete, as it does not include his ‘ Dan- | by some loving and able friend, for the encou | 
cing-Girl,’ his statues of the Queen for her | ragement of young and struggling artists, and | 
| Majesty and Westminster Palace, and others. | to the honour of Old England. ; 


Of his basso-relievos, including some of his 





most beautiful productions, as ‘Christ invit- —e 
ing Little Children to come unto Him,’ and 
| ‘The Death of Mr. Sandbach,’ no mention is 


made. 
lately he declined to do any. 
by him of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales ; and one of Lady Clifden at all times 
excited his greatest admiration. He was accus- | 
| tomed to attach a little history to it, and to 
wind up by recommending all ladies to adopt 
the coiffure which he has imitated on the bust. 
Indeed, the receptions which he gave to his 
| friends in that little studio on the Primo Piano | 
in the Via Fontanella, are among some of the | 
most agreeable reminiscences of him. Here he 
was in the habit of telling his favourite Greek 
legends in that simple easy way in which he 
might have spoken of real incidents that 
| occurred but yesterday ; and then he would illus- | 
| trate them by referring to some work, still per- 
haps half created, or already transferred to 
marble. I remember many a morning thus 
agreeably spent with him; and we never left 
his studio without feeling that though ever 
present to and with his friends, in imagination 
he lived in the past. I have only to add 
| that from the little room where he designed 
| and modelled beautiful works which will long 
| perpetuate Gibson’s name, he was ever ready 
to descend and visit the studios of young and 
struggling artists. His criticism and his judg- 
ment were ever at their command, and among 
those now in Rome are rising into note many 
| who have spoken tome with the utmost grati- 
tude of the counsel and direction which they 
received from him. One of the latest acts of 
his long life was to leave a princely sum and 
| casts of all his works for the benefit of students 
of Art. 

By a will dated March 25, 1855, he left to his 
friend Penry Williams £500; to William Theed, 
the distinguished sculptor, £400; to his cousin, 
Benjamin Gibson, £200; to Mr. Dessoulavy, 
£100; to Giuseppe Incoronata, of London, 
£100; to Giuseppe Bonomi, £200; to Mrs. 
Anna Jameson (since deceased), £200; to 
Solomon Gibson, his brother, £100, having 
already purchased for him an annuity of £100. 
He left no directions for his funeral, ordering 
only that not more than £50 should be ex- 
pended on his monument, and that his funeral 
expenses should be paid by his executors. His 
books, prints, and frames he left to Spence, the 
sculptor, his pupil and friend, and the son of 
his early friend and fellow-workman. His 
drawings, whether by himself or others, were | 
left to the Royal Academy. By a codicil dated | 
26th May, 1865, he left also to the Royal Aca- 
demy his group in marble of the wounded 
warrior supported by a female, then unfinished ; 
all his works in marble not sold ; his models in 
gesso of works in marble, except of such as 
they will receive in marble ; all models in gesso 
not executed; the first cast of the Venus de 


Of busts he executed many, though | CASTELLANI COLLECTION OF GEMS 
Three were made , ; : “ 


OF ANCIENT AND EARLY ART. 


THE | 


Tuat any collection of works of Art formed by | | 
Signor Alexander Castellani would be a collec- — | 
tion of * gems,” the readers of the Art-Journal, || 
we are assured, are ready to regard as a matter 
of course. It is possible, however, that certain | 
reminiscences of the Great Exhibition of 1862 
may lead to some slight misapprehension, when 
now we invite attention to a “Castellani Collec- 
tion of Gems ;”’ indeed, it is more than probable 
that in such an expression we shall be considered 
to imply Gems of Art in Gold, though we may 
have abstained from any direct reference to the | 
precious metal ; consequently we hasten to sub- | 
mit to our readers that, while universally ad- | 
mitted to be the first goldsmith in Europe, 
Signor Castellani is also an artist in the most | 
| 


comprehensive acceptation of the term A col- 
lection of gems of Art, accordingly, which does 
not include a single example of jewellery, may 
claim to be no less consistently associated with 
the name of Castellani, than the golden bequests 
of the ancient Etruscans and Greeks, or the 
scarcely less precious reproductions of their 
jewels by Castellani himself. And in the par- 
ticular collection of ancient and early works, 
which Signor Castellani has formed, there are 
no examples of jewellery or of Art in gold. 

The collection to which we now refer has 
been brought by Signor Castellani to Paris, and 
there, in the first week of this present month of 
April, it will be sold by public auction, after 
having been open for the inspection of visitors 
for a few days. The collection consists of i 
vases, the results of laborious and costly exca- 
vations in Magna Grecia and Etruria ; antique 
works in terra cotta; antique bronzes; Italian 
bronzes of the Cinque Cento period, with ma- 
jolica, terra cotta figures, works carved in wood, 
and tapestries from the Gobelins’ looms. 

In each of these classes the collection is very 
rich in both the number and the variety of its 
examples; and, what is far more important, it is 
distinguished in a pre-eminent degree by thi 
extraordinary excellence of every example. 
These “ gems” are gems indeed—glorious wit- | 











nesses to the powers of those carly masters in 
Art, who won for their own times imperishable 
renown, and who also left to all succeeding 
ages and to students of Art in all lands th 
rich inheritance of their grand example. 
Without now attempting to enter any further 
into detailed descriptions of these most interest- 
ing and valuable works, we must repeat what | 
' we have already said with reference to the ex- 
| cellence of the entire collection in all its classes. 
| These are verily gems of Art, such gems of Art 
as are very rarely to be seen, such as may never 
be seen again forming a single collection and 
| obtainable by purchase. We know full well 
that Signor Castellani is not the man who 
would permit such treasures to pass out of his 
hands, were it possible for him to retain them in 
his own possession ; but it is not possible for 
treasures such as these to find permanent rest- 
ing-places except in princely or national mu- 
seums. Princes, and the men to whose judg- 


Canova to be executed in marble—the statue, 


carried off to Paris. He left also to the Royal 

duty, on condition that the Council should set | 
aside ample space for the reception and accom- 
modation of his casts. ‘These were 7 —— 
use of the students, and for public exhibition, r - 
subject to such regulations as the Council might | ment the enlargement of national — og 
see fit to make. During his illness he added | entrusted, may congratulate themselves on = 
another codicil to his will, by which he left fact that such a man as Signor Castellani ~ 
£200 each to his faithful and devoted friends | first formed this collection and then permitt«« 

and nurses, Mrs. Spence and Miss Lloyd; £200 | them to purchase it. 
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PALISSY THE POTTER. 


PAINTED BY MRS. E. M. WARD. 


Atrnoven the very remarkable work we 
are about to describe will necessarily come 
under notice when exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, we may allot to it now,,what,we 


may not be able to do then, the space to | 


which it is entitled. . Some years.ago, ‘to 
Mrs. Ward was assigned a high position in 
Art: the daughter, the granddaughter, and 
the niece of artists, as well+ as -the-wife ‘of 
an artist, all eminent, she inherited a power 
that has been” gradually developed and 
strengthened under salutary influences; we 
are not, therefore, called upon. to .regard 
her with indulgence as a woman working 
under disadvantages to which men are‘not 
subjected. It is not needful to do so; for 
if hitherto she might*claim some ‘consider- 
ation on the ground of ‘‘ sex,” her produc- 
tion this year will, we'are sure, be classed 
among the best efforts of the British School 
—such as few artists of our time can surpass. 
From the commencement of her career— 
from the time, that is to say, when she 
essayed pictures—she has selected only 
such subjects as evidenced reading and 
reflection ;-she has not been content:to take 
as themes ’for her pencil those that are 
found on the surface of life, nor .did she 
seek for them in. previously exhausted 
sources ; she has manifested} in her search 
for subjects, the original thought she has 
carried out in painting them; and there- 
fore it is that her pictures are, in all ways, 
not only far removed from the common- 
place, but reach the loftier limits to which 
Art is capable of attaining. The cases we 
might cite will readily occur to our readers ; 
fur, year after year, during the last eight 
or ten years, her contributions to the Royal 
Academy cannot have beéiy forgotten. ~ 
The picture we have now the gratification 
to notice is taken from the singular and 
eventful history of the potter, Bernard 
Valissy, whose life was a protracted struggle 
with difficulties, and whose eventual tri- 
umph was accomplished only at the cost 
of a shattered constitution,—of that heart- 
disease, indeed, which arises from hope 
long deferred. The point selected by the 
artist in the sad story is this (her authority 
being Mr. Henry Morley) :—The potter 
had looked forward to a day when the 
results of many ‘months’ labour would 
enable him to meet impatient creditors 
and re heve the pressing wants of his hungry 
and scantily-clad children ; his hopes were 
high, and with reason; fame would recom- 
pense him for all his trials, and fortune 
would be within his grasp. The furnace 
had been fired, and the potter bided the 


time to bring forth the works that were to | 


be his glories. The moment had arrived 
the wife had gone out to summon the cre~ 
ditors to witness his triumph; they stand 
at the entrance appalled, while she exhausts 
her wrath in imprecations; the children 
gather round, or stare in wonderment at 
the broken down and miserable father for 
strewed on the ground at his feet are all 
the produce of his toil and his genius— 
deformed pieces, utterly valueless, The 
flints that formed the walls of the furnace 
had been detached by the heat, and had 
ruined the whole of the great works that 
were baking in it. Thus the afflicted artist 
writes :—* I lay down in melancholy—not 
without cause, for I had no longer any 
means to feed my family.” The neighbours 
tg — tions in place of conso- 
ate . talk ” was ‘‘ mingled 


-bowéd - spirit ; 


That is the moment Mrs. Ward has 
selected for picturing the sad scene. Mr. 
Morley suggested it when~he wrote the 
life. A dilapidated outhouse, ‘its, breaches 
rudely filled -up «with .green -boughs ; :Pa- 
lissy, grand in his own, grief, tattered in 
dress, with a litter or beautiful vases, cups, 


urns, and ‘medallions, ‘the® products of: his | 


rich taste and fancy, broken at his feet ; 


the angry creditors; the village gossips | 


ouring . out ° their ‘execrations over -his 
, his thin,‘ pale children 
crouching,’ wondering ;* his wife assailing 
him with maledictions—‘“‘ ignorant or care- 


less how his heart would open in that ‘hour | 


of anguish to receive one syllable of 
woman’s consolation.” , 

It will ere long be seen with what grea 
ability Mrs. Ward.has adapted these ma- 
terials; they supply, indeed,. a valuable 
subject for the painter. Though the picture 
is sad, it excites no painful feeling; for the 
issue is foreknown to all who read the 
story; the lofty’soul of Palissy did not 


despair; the heart whispered to the mind | 
of the great artist, ‘‘ Resurgam !’”’ and three | 


centuries of honour have glorified his 
name. 

The author's fancy has pictured the 
scene; it sufficiently describes the artist’s 
treatment of it. The arrangement and 
grouping are all her. own; they are obvi- 
ously the result of long thought and careful 
study. The miserable man is gazing on the 
débris that covers the floor; bis daughter 
leans on his bosom, vainly” striving to 
minister comfort, happily contrasted with 
the wrathful wife, who gazes from the 


entrance on the apparently hopeless hus- | 
band; a sick youth cowers close to the yet 


heated furnace; a boy and girl, look on, 


more in wonder than terror,; while two | 


sorrow-stricken maidens see and compre- 
hend all the evil, and they do despair. 


appealing for sympathy to the universal 
heart, and we believe few will see it with 
more entire approval than the excellent 
author who has related to us in eloquent 
language, and after profound research, the 
history of Bernard Palissy’s eventful life. 
We have no fear that we shall cause dis- 
appomtment by raising expectation high, 
in regard to this admirable picture. It 
cannot fail to be among the most attractive 
works the Exhibition will contain; for the 
execution is worthy the conception. 
painted with consummate skill; every part 
has been well studied and carefully finshed. 
Misery indeed predominates, but it is not 
unrelieyed ; for the scarcely conscious chil- 
dren in the foreground are pensive rather 
than wretched, and we know that triumph 
Was, in the end, achieved. 
To criticise such a picture as this is a 
pleasant task, not only for its own intrinsic 
worth and merit, but as evidence that the 
labours of genius are not incompatible with 
the daily domestic duties of life. We do 
not overstep our assigned boundaries if we 
say that Mrs. Ward is in the happiest 
position as a wife and mother, and that no 
woman in broad England is more esteemed 
and loved by a large circle of intellectual 
friends. Her toil and industry as an artist 
supply to her no excuse for release from 
the obligations which all men and women 
more or less—but women more especially— 
owe to society. It is not always desirable 
to ep pee pruise r 
| or be of value, and 

80 good an op 
| gratulation wh 
| the feeling tha 


until too late to gratify 

it 18 not often we have 
portunity of tendering con- 
© we are sure we represent 
t will be universal. 


It | 


is a touching story, told with intense pathos, | 


It is | 


| 
| SELECTED PICTURES, 


NEW SHOES. 
” W. P. Frith, R.A., Painter. H. Bourne, Engraver. 
ARTISTS; it is said, ought to be teachers: 
and perhaps Mr. Frith felt his obligation to 
become one when he sat down to sketch 
this picture, which ,inculcates an example 
to be avoided rather than imitated by all 
who have the management of ,young chil- 
dren. « Who cannot. here discern the early 
sowing . of .the «seeds of: vanityrin the 
infantine mind ? ‘ And it is marvellous how 
soon’ they take deep root, spring ‘up,’ and 
expand into luxurious’ but* unhealthy 
‘growth; each’ year adding to’ the varied 
ramifications of this natural production of 
the human | heart, and assisting their 
development. , Possibly some may. consider 
this a very forced reading of a very common 
subject ;,and yet it: is not so, for no-one 
can have noticed a young child dressed /for 
the first time in a new garment," but «mit 
also have observed the pleasure it’ has*it 
exhibiting it to all comers. Here;*then is 
the germ of that feeling which ‘is‘more or 
less cherished through life in proportion’ f 
the means adopted to stifle or encourage: 
as the .child, advances into youth. 
maturer years. : ot at 
It does not appear that the mother in this 
piece is impressed, by :this . duty t toy her 
child; the latter is evidently. but ill at ease 
under the ordeal of.the “ fitting ” process’; 
she is inclined to be fractious, and Ther fie 
indicates a rebellious spirit, which probably 
would break out into open’ violence were 
she not held in bonds by the‘nursemaid, and 
soothed by the mother’s well-meant but in- 
judicious ejaculation of ‘‘ Pretty new shoes, 
darling!” We may detect the words in the 
| expression of her face ;. and. thus the little 
one is soothed into quietude and submission 
by an appeal to its. childish vanities,’ the 
pleasure of seeing its tottering feet*encased 
in a pair of bright red shoes. This*is the 
lesson taught by a picture made up of. ve 
ordinary materials, but worked out wi 
unquestionable skill and truth of nature. 
Nowhere has the artist; gone beyond his 
manifest intention of representmg &,com- 
mon incident of domestic life; the matrop, 
the nurse, and her young’ charge are 
veritable personages; not characters studiéd 
| from the lay-figure. : is 
It is a trite remark, that life is the same 
at all places and times. And it 1s so in the 
| motive-springs of action ; but these develop 
| themselves * differently in every country 
| under the constant change of faghion an 
‘custom. And, as we see in the pictures of 
| the old Dutch masters ‘illustrations ofthe 
manners of the people among whom they 
| dwelt, so will: future ages ‘gain an insight 
‘into the habits of certain classes of Mr. 
Frith’s contemporaries from many of 
pictures: even ‘New Shoes ’ will come 
into the same category as ‘Life at the 
| Sea-side,’ ‘The Railway Station,’ ‘Many 
| Happy Returns of the Day,’ and others. 
Hogarth did much the same thing for his 
time, but then, he too often degenerat . 
| into caricature ; he was not contented = 
exhibiting life as it actually existed ; e 
= A ; M th or, 
could not avoid associating it wit), 
rather, arraying it in a garb of exaggerat 
| humour, allied too often with a a 
that was repulsive. Such a charge eo 
be brought against the works of Mr. — 
his representative men, women, and © , 
| dren of the nineteenth century are certainly 
not types of our aristocracy; but as hid 
tainly are they not types 0 classes W - 
any honest Englishman would be ashame 
| to own. 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 
BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A., ann Mrs. S. C. HALL. 





“ History may be formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 





MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 






ITTLE is known of the 
life of this famous lady ; 
and there is little to tell 
of one who passed nearly 
all her days in compara- 
tive retirement. What 
there is has been commu- 

nicated to me by her friend—him- 

self a poet of no mean order— 

Francis Bennoch, F.S.A., who, 

while Miss Mitford was confined 

to her sick room, superintended 
the publication of ‘‘ Atherton” and 
her dramatic works, and earnestly 

desires to do honour to her memory. I 

give it as I receiye it; for I believe there 

is no other memoir of a woman whose re- 


nown has been established throughout the 
world.* 

Mary Russell Mitford was born on the 
16th of December, in the year 1786, at the 
little town of Alresford, in Hampshire. Her 
father was George Mitford, M.D)., the son 
of a younger branch of the Mitfords, of 
Mitford Castle, Northumberland, and Jane 
Graham, of Old Wall, Westmoreland, a 
branch of the Netherby Clan. Her mother 
was Mary Russell, the only surviving child 
and heiress of Richard Russell, D.D., who 
for more than sixty years was Rector of 
Ashe and Tadley, and Vicar of Overton, in 
Hampshire. He was the intimate associate 
of Fielding and many of the wits of the 
period; remembered to have seen Pope at 


| Westminster School, and died at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight, previous to his rae 
ter's marriage. 

Three or four years after his daughter's 
birth, Dr. Mitford removed from Alresford 
to Reading, and a few years subsequent to 
that removal, he went to reside at Lyme 
Regis, Dorsetshire, in a fine old mansion 
previously occupied by the great Lord 
Chatham, whose two sons frequently spent 
their holidays there. The French Revolu- 
tion and the great Continental wars, with 
threats of invading England, brought pro- 
|minently out the patriotic spirit of the 
| nation. The militia was trained, volunteer 
|corps were formed, and the yeomanry 
freer was thoroughly prepared to aid in 





repelling any invader of the sacred soil of 


England. Dr. Mitford, at his own cost, 
yeomanry cavalry at an expense that few 
could bear, and he was not long in dis- 
covering that just in proportion as his 
popularity rose, his fortune fell. In a few 
years £30,000 or £40,000 had disappeared ; 

is troop was disbanded, and he went to 
London to retrench and determine his 
future course. His daughter, then ten 
years of age, was his companion; and now 
occurred an incident in the life of Miss 
Mitford that reads like a page taken from 
a fairy tale. The circumstances are re- 
lated by her in her ‘ Recollections of a 
Literary Life,” accompanied by sundry 
hints and suggestions leading to the con- 
clusion that much of Dr. Mitford's property 
had vanished at the gaming-table. 

They were then lodged in dingy apart- 
ments near Westminster, and in the in- 
tervals of his professional pursuits, Dr. Mit- 
ford would walk about London with his 
little girl holding his hand. 


“One day” (we quote Miss Mitford), “ it 
was my birthday, and I was ten years old—he 
took me into a not very tempting-looking place, 
which was, us I speedily found, a lottery office. 
An Irish lottery was on the point of being 
drawn, and he desired me to choose one out of 
several bits of printed paper that lay upon the 
counter. I did not then know their significance. 

“* Choose what number you like best,’ said 
the dear papa, ‘and that shall be your birthday 
present.” 

“T immediately selected one and put it into 
his hand—No. 2,224. 

“¢Ah,’ said my father, examining it, ‘you 
must choose again. I want toe buy a whole 
ticket, and this is only a quarter. Choose again, 
my pet.’ 
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““* No, dear papa :"I like this one best.’ 

«There is the next number,’ ‘interposed the 
lottery office keeper—‘ No.' 2,223.’ 

““* Ay,’ said my father, ‘that will do just as 
well, will it not, Mary ¥ We'll take that.’ 

“*No,’ returned 1, ‘obstinately, ‘that won't 


do. This is my birthday, you know, papa, and 
I am ten years old. Cast up my number, and 





* In 1831 she gave me some very slight particulars of 
her life, which I published to accompany a portrait of her 


you will find that the figures 2,224 added to- 
| gether make ten; the others make only nine. 
said of the South Seas.” I have never seen it, and I 


| » few living have seen it. 
suppose 
It had been intended to publish a volume of her letters 


in the New Monthly. She states there, that in very early | and other remains. The Rev. Mr. Harness was appointed 


childhood she printed a poem, entitled, “ Christine, or the 
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The father, like all speculators, was 
superstitious,—the ticket was purchased ,— 
and a few months afterwards, intelligence 
arrived that No. 2,224 had been drawn a 
prize of £20,000. “Ah me!” reflects 
Miss Mitford: ‘in less than twenty years, 
what was left of the produce of the ticket so 
strangely chosen * What’ except a Wedg- 
wood dinner service that my father had 
ordered to commemorate the event, with the 
Irish harp within the border on one side, 
and his family crest on the other! That 
fragile and perishable ware long outlasted 
the more perishable money. Then came 
long years of toil and struggle and 





anxiety, and jolting over the rough ways 
of the world, and although want often came 
very close to our door it never actually 
entered.” 

Within twenty years of the lottery prize 
and notwithstanding that other acquisi- 
tions, inherited through the deaths of rela- | 
tives, had more than once repaired his 
fortunes) Dr. Mitford had again run 
through his property, little or nothing 
being left beyond £5,000, settled upon his 
wife as pin-money. This, in course of 
years, well-nigh evaporated also, as well as 
different legacies left to his daughter, and 
yiven up by her on various emergencies. 
Then they retired to a small cottage at 
Three-Mile Cross, near Reading, modestly 
taken for three months, but inhabited by 
them for thirty years. And there it was 
that Miss Mitford, finding it needful to 
turn her talents to profitable account, be- 
gan those charming sketches which formed 
the first series of ‘Our Village.” Like | 
many other of our now standard works, 
they were lightly esteemed when first 
written. They were declined by Camp- 
bell the poet, who was then editor of the 
Vew Monthly Magazine, and rejected also 
by the editors of several other periodicals ; 
but at last found fayour in the eyes of 


the editor of the Lady's Maguzine, where | 


they were published; and in 1823 were 


collected in one volume, and never after | 
had the author occasion to beg the accept- | 
ance of any work from her pen. The | 


first series of ‘‘ Our Village ” was followed 
by a second in 1826, a third in 1828 
a fourth in 1830, and a fifth in 1832. 
\fter this, Miss Mitford published in 1835, 
* Belford Regis,” in three volumes, and 
‘Country Stories,” in 1837. She also 
edited two sets of American stories of three 
volumes each, and two sets of children’s 
stories, three volumes each. During that 
period, she wrote Julian, a tragedy, which 
was produced at Covent Garden: Foscari 
a tragedy, also at Covent Garden: Lienzi s 
tragedy, at Drury Lane ;* /nez dk Castro 
a tragedy ; Sadock and Nalesrode, an opera. 
at the English ¢ pera House; and Charles 1. 
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at the Coburg, now the Victoria, Theatre, 
In 1827, she published a volume of ‘‘ Dra- 
matic Sketches,” and other poems, and 
edited Finden’s ‘ Tableaux for 1838,” and 
the three following years. In 1853 she 
published her ‘ Recollections of a Literary 
Life,” in which she sketched in a light and 


playful manner the story of her life, and, | 


with a partial appreciation, some of the 
numerous writers with whom she had as- 
sociated. In 1854 she gave to the world 
‘Atherton, and other Stories,” and the 
same year her dramatic works were for the 
first time collected and published in two 
volumes, including several plays not pre- 
viously printed, though marked by all the 
pathos and vivacity that characterised her 
other dramas. 

In 1842 she lost her father; and in the 
autumn of 1851, left her old cottage at 


| Three-Mile Cross for another at Swallow- 


field, about three miles farther south, where 
her later works were written. In the 
immediate neighbourhood resided Lady 
tussell, who generously ministered to the 
wants of the aged but ever- cheerful 
authoress. A few miles off in a quiet 
valley lies Strathfieldsaye, the doors of 
which were ever open to Miss Mitford, 
whence, too, by special command of the 
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almost voluminous correspondence with 
distinguished people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

_ During the last two or three years of her 
life ‘she suffered great pain from injuries 
received by the accidental overthrow of her 
pony carriage, and from which she never 
altogether recovered. For two winters she 
was entirely confined to the house, and 
unable to enjoy those country rambles 


= at all seasons had been her chief de- | 
ight. Here and nowit wasthat she produced | 


ae her last work ; and those who 
- ; to a of sunshine illuminating 
1¢ home of sufferine e; y ; 
rear g cannot do better than 
) those sunny pages. The manner of 


its production she briefly states in her 
preface :— ; 


“ 4 
Pear summer Thad been lifted down- 
— s rivi " through our be autiful lanes in 
| hat the blessed air, to which I had been 
most as much accustomed as a gipsy, would 
pnons a still more effective remedy ; “but the 
a was pe uliarly unfavourable, I gained 
strength rhe antumn again found me 


( fine om * 
nfined to my room: wheeled with difficulty | 


from the bed to the fir: sidk 
my seat to stand for 
before another, 


de, unable to rise from 
an inst int, to put one foot 
and when lifted into bed, in- 





i 
| 
; great Duke, the choicest frui 
| season, which meant all the oa <* 
| were sure to find their way to Swallow. 
| field. At Eversley, Kingsley preached ond 
| laboured as a country parson, and found 
much pleasure in his walk to the 
cottage and in the lively talk of its occupant 
In her youth, Miss Mitford was much in 
London, with every opportunity of seein 
and mingling in the best society with 
occasional glimpses of shadow that bro t 
out the brighter points of the picture 
Admired and appreciated by a large number 
of literary folk of her own standing, she 
saw much, spoke freely, and in her later 
years became the kindly critic and literary 
adviser of many of the rising and now 
risen spirits of the age. In middle life she 
visited several parts of England, especially 
the north and south; but never, so far as 
we know, had the good fortune to cross the 
Channel, and enjoy the gaieties and won- 
ders of Paris. She spoke French well, and 
had, by reading, become acquainted with 
all the master-pieces of the best authors of 
France. In later years her life was 
in the serene quiet of a country village, 
cheered by the kindness of neighbouring 
families, enlivened by the frequent visits ot 
admiring friends, and keeping up a free but 


ILE CROSS. 


capable of turning or moving in the slightest 
degree whatever. Even in writing, I was often 
obliged to have the ink-glass held for me under 
my pen, because I could not raise my hand 
dip the pen in the ink. In this state, with fre- 
quent paroxysms of pain, was the greater part 
of ‘Atherton’ written. ... . I tell this as & 
fact, not as an apology, and certainly not as 4 
complaint. So far, indeed, am I from murmuring 
against the Witt which alone shows what is 
best for all, that I cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful to the merciful Providence which, shattering 
the frame, left such poor faculties as were 
originally vouchsafed to me, undimmed and ind, 
clouded, enabling me still to live by the mind 
and not only to enjoy the never-wearying - 
| light of reading the thoughts of others, but ag 
| to light up a sick chamber and brighten “ 
| wintry sky, by recalling the sweet and nom 
valley which formed one of the most cherishe 
haunts of my happier years.” 

The introduction to her dramatic was 
is an admirable résumé of the incidents tha 
made her a writer of plays. Among or er 
exciting causes, she mentions with exe = 
pleasure the boys of Dr. \ alpy, at Re oe 
school, when they gave their public ig - 
and she, in the character of recorder an 
| torian of the occasion, wrote for the Read nd 
| Mercury columns of the “‘ profoundest Pp 
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sophy,”—*‘ albeit as ignorant of Latin or of | 
Greek as the snuggest alderman or the | 
slimmest damsel present :” there it was she 
made the acquaintance of Talfourd, her 
ever-constant friend ; there, too, she had to | 
commend the high talent of young Jackson, 
whose admirable acting of Hamlet won for 
him the soubriquet of ‘‘ Hamlet Jackson,” 
originally given, we believe, by Miss Mit- 
ford, and this Hamlet Jackson is now the 
able, learned, active, and admirable Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

Among other friends who at this time 
comforted her, were the Dean of Windsor | 
and John Ruskin ; through the Dean came | 
the sympathy and /iberal kindness of the | 
Queen, while Mr. Ruskin took care that 
she was well supplied with the luxuries 
that are necessaries to the sick and aged. | 

On the 10th January, 1855, she died, | 
and was quietly laid in a corner of the | 
adjacent churchyard of Swallowfield, in a | 
spot chosen by herself; there a few friends | 
erected a simple granite cross to perpetuate 
the memory and mark the resting-place | 
of one of England’s purest and sweetest 
writers. 

* So far I am indebted for very valuable 
help to my friend, Francis Bennoch.* I add | 








accompanying engraving, copied from one | 
on thecover. Her father was a remarkably | 


to his history of her life our own Memories 
of Mary Russell Mitford. 

The family name was originally Midford : 
when or why it was changed I cannot say ; 





Y: Midford MD 


but in a book that came accidentally into 
my hands, | find it so, as shown by the 





Hofland, and Mrs. Hofland who introduced | 
me to Mary Russell Mitford, in 1828, In | 


| and friendly. 


they all say so in the green room; and 
Macready told me it was a wonderful tragedy 
—an extraordinary tragedy ‘for a woman 
to have written:’ the men always make 
that reservation, my dear; they cramp us, 
my dear, and then reproach us with our 
lameness; but Mary did not hear it, and I 
did not tell her. She is supremely happy 
just now, and so is her father, the Doctor. 
Yes, it is no wonder she should be a 
little stilted,—such grand people coming 
to call and invite them to om and all 
the folk at the theatre down upon knee 
to her,—it is such a contrast to her cottage 
life at Three-Mile Cross.” 

‘** But,” I said, ‘she deserves all the 


| homage that can be rendered her,— her 
| talents are so varied. 
| ‘Our Village’ have been fanned by the 


Those stories of 


pure breezes of ‘sunny Berkshire,’ and 


are inimitable as pictures of English rural 


life ; and she has also achieved the highest 


' walk in tragedy—” 


‘** For a woman,” put in dear Mrs. Hof- 
land. She had not forgiven our great 
tragedian—then in the zenith of his popu- 
larity—for his ungallant reserve. 

I certainly was disappointed, when a 
stout, little lady, tightened up in a shawl 
(why will short, stout ladies wear shawls *), 
rolled into the parlour, in Newman Street, 
and Mrs. Hofland announced her as Miss 
Mitford,—her short petticoats showing 
wonderfully stout leather boots; her shawl 
bundled on, and a little black coal-scuttle 
bonnet,—when bonnets were expanding,— 
added to the effect of her natural shortness 
and rotundity ; but her manner was that of 
a cordial country gentlewoman : the pres- 
sure of her fat, little hands, for she ex- 
tended both, was warm; her eyes, both 


| soft and bright, looked kindly and frankly 
} into mine; and her pretty, rosy mouth, 


dimpled with smiles that were always sweet 
At first, I did not think her 
at all ‘‘ grand or stilted,” though she de- 
clared she had been quite spoilt—quite 
ruined since she came to London, with all 


| the fine compliments she had received ; but 
| the trial was yet to come. 


Suppose—-sup- 
— ** Rienzi should be—” a she shook 
er head. Of course, in full chorus, we 
declared that impossible. ‘‘ No! she would 
not spend an evening with us until after 
the first night; if the play went ill, or even 
coldly, she would run away, and never be 
again seen or heard of; if it succeeded !—” 
She drew her rotund person to its full 
height, endeavoured to stretch her neck, 
and the expression of her beaming face 
assumed an air of unmistakable triumph. 
She was always pleasant to look at, and 


tine old man—tall, handsome, and stately, | those days, I had an intense admiration for | had her face not been cast in s0 broad— 


with indubitable indications of the habits 
of refined life. 

_ These are Mrs. Hall’s recollections and 
impressions of Miss Mitford :— 

It is a source of intense, yet solemn, 
enjoyment, that which enables me to look 
back through the green lanes of Memory, 
to recall the people and events of the ‘‘ long- 
ago time.” 

** You may break—you may ruin the vase, if you will ; 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

They are all, or nearly all, gone, ‘‘ the 
old familiar faces,” from the old familiar 
places; but they have been, and I can 
bring them back! I can even hear their 
voices, and quote some of the sentences that 
passed from their lips to my heart. 

_If I remember rightly, it was Maria 
Edgeworth who introduced me to Mrs. 








* For a long time before her death her friend, Mr. Ben- 
noch, visited Swallowfield, on Saturdays, in every month, 
and from these visits gathered the facts he has put together 
in this memoir. 


‘Our Village :” a desire—which I thought 
most presumptuous, and hardly at first | 
dared confess to myself—to do something | 
for my native Bannow, like what Miss | 
Mitford had done for Aberleigh. My natural | 
veneration for genius led me to seek the | 
acquaintance of those who had achieved 
literary distinction. I was content to be | 
considered young and insignificant by the | 
great ones so long as I was permitted to 
enter the charmed circle. Miss Mitford had | 
visited her old friend, Mrs. Hofland, then 
living in Newman Street, to superintend 
the getting out her play ’o: /ienzi—cer- 
tainly the most perfect or her dramas—at 
Covent Garden; and Mrs. Hofland invited 
us to meet her there one morning. All the 
world was talking about the expected play, 
and all the world was paying court to its 
author. rae 

‘“‘ Mary,” said the good lady, “ is a little 
grand and stilted iust now. There is no| 


| doubt the tragedy will be a great success ; | 


so ‘‘ outspread ’—a mould, she would have 
been handsome; even with that disadvan- 
tage, if her figure had been tall enough to 
carry her head with dignity, she would 
have been so; but she was most vexa- 
tiously ‘“‘dumpy.” Miss Landon hit off her 
appearance, when she whispered, the first 
time she saw her, and it was at our house 
‘Sancho Panza in petticoats!” but when 
Miss Mitford spoke, the awkward effect 
vanished,—her pleasant voice, her beaming 
eyes and smiles made you forget the wide 
expanse of face; and the roly-poly figure 
when seated did not appear really short. 


The portrait engraved at the head of this memor , is 

f ke me of her 
" , ting by her friend Has lon In one 

rom @ pain “ Now to the 


letters to Mrs. Hall she thus refers to it; 
portrait: one friend of mine used to compare it to a couk 
maid of sixty, who had w wshed her dishes and sat down to 
mend her stockings; another to Sir John Falstaff in the 
disguise of the o d woman of Brentford; and a third to old 
Bannister, in Moll Flaggon I have not myself seen it 
since it was finished, but there must have been something 
very formidable about it to put suc h comparisons into 
peol le’s heads. I daresay that an engraving in which the 























I remember asking her if she would go 
to the theatre the first night of Rienzi. She 
gave a dramatic shudder, and answered 
“No: the strongest man could not bear 
that.’ She, however, had a room some- 
where in the theatre, or very near it; her 
friends ran to her repeatedly during the 
evening to tell her how the play went, and 
she often rejoiced in the fact that Haydon, 
the painter, was the first to bring her the 
assurance of its unmistakable success. It 
achieved a triumph, and deserved it. ; 

Miss Mitford, like Miss Landon, was, in 
conversation, fond of producing startling 
effects by saying something extraordinary ; 
but what L. FE. L. would cut with a 
diamond, Miss Mitford would ‘‘ come down 
on” with a sledge-hammer. I remember 
her saying out boldly, that ‘“‘the last cen- 
tury had given birth only to two men— 
Napoleon Buonaparte and Benjamin Robert 
Haydon !” 

She kept her word, and after Lienzi’s 
triumph, spent the promised evening at our 
house,—* the observed of all observers.” 
She did not, however, appear to advantage 
that evening: her manner was constrained, 
and even haughty. She got up tragedy 
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looks, which did not harmonise with her | 


naturally-playful expression. She seated 
herself in a high chair, and was indignant 
at the offer of a footstool, though her feet 
barely touched the ground; she received 


those who wished to be introduced to her | 


en rene ; but such was her popularity just 
then, that all were gratified. She was most 
unbecomingly dressed in a striped satin 
something, neither high nor low, with very 
short sleeves, for her arms were white and 
finely formed; she wore a large yellow 
turban, which added considerably to the 
size of her head. She had evidently bought 
the hideous thing en route, and put it on in 
the carriage, as she drove to our house, for 
pimned at the back was a somewhat large 
card, on which were written, in somewhat 
large letters, these astounding words, 
chaste—only five and threepence.” I had 
observed several of our party, passing 
behind her chair, whispering and tittering, 
and soon ascertained the cause. Under 
pretence of settling her turban, I removed 
the obnoxious notice: and, of course, she 
never knew that so many w igs had been 
merry at her cost. , 

I valued Miss Mitford far more at her 
humble dwelling, Three- Mile (ross, than 
in the glare of London : here, she was by no 
means ‘at home;” there, she was entirely 
so; and though our visit to her was brief 
during “‘a run” through Berkshire to 

jristol, I had opportunities of properly 
estimating her among the scenes she has 
made famous, . 
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make acquaintance with her and her grey- 


hound Mayflower, a familiar friend of all | 


who love her writings; to walk in her 
tiny garden, and to stroll through the 
green lanes she has lauded so often and so 
much. 

She was a very Flora among her flowers; 
she really loved them and enjoyed them as 
flowers are not always enjoyed ; she treated 
them with a loving tenderness, not because 
they were the ‘‘ new kinds,” but because 
they were old, dear friends. One rose-tree 
I recall now—a standard, quite six feet 
high, I think,—certainly much taller than 
herself, for she stood under it. 

Before I had seen her in her cottage 
home, I had accomplished my purpose, and 
dedicated my first book to her who had 
inspired me with the ambition to do for my 
native village what she had done for hers: 
she encouraged me to “ write novels and 
prosper,” cheering me onward with heart 
and hand. Advice she never tendered, and 
there it was that I felt the superiority of 
Miss Edgeworth, who, for some years at 
the sacrifice of time and with much trouble, 
took whatever 1 wrote to pieces, and did 


Ae 


Sa, 
| much to overcome faults which 

kind and judicious advice, would — 
tainly retarded my advance, and impaired 
my usefulness; but the objects these ty, 
remarkable women had in view were totally 
distinct. Miss Edgeworth was the precurse, 
of utility; her great ambition was to he 
useful in her generation ; the perfect inde. 
pendence of her circumstances left her at 
liberty to cultivate her “‘ estate” after her 
own fashion. I repeat, her great ambition 
was to be useful. Miss Mitford was dif. 
ferently constituted : even when she wrote 
prose, she felt poetry; she knew nothing 
and cared nothing for literary responsibility 
—she never outraged a moral or religious 
feeling ; but she never cultivated either the 
one or the other. No utilitarian thought 
ever entered her head; she did cultivate 
imagination, and its offspring, the Muse 
had a home in her heart. Her simplest 
village tales have a dramatic flayour—not 
the drama of the footlights, but the natural 
drama ; and she maintained a hand-to-hand 
battle with adversity—not the growth of her 
own mismanagement or extravagance— 
which commands intense respect ; her sacri. 
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THE GRAVE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


fices, we know, were made, sometimes with 
tearful eyes, but always with smiling lips! 

She was deeply-read in the old poets, 
and it was a rich treat to hear her talk and 
(uote from them, filling her small sitting- 
room with their richest gems. I never saw 
her after she left 'Three-Mile Cross; never 
saw her at Swallowfield (although I did 
visit it after her death), where, if the 


must have grown strangely eccentric : they 
sty she would not leave her house and 
garden in the day time; but that at night 
she would put on strong boots, and staff in 
hand, take long and lonely walks. That 
must have been some time before her 
departure from earth, for of late, her un- 
failing friend, Mr. Bennoch, tells us she 
became very feeble; indeed, in some of 
r later notes to me, she complained 
of weakness, Her letters in general were 
full of life and spirit, close, and to the 
purpose; she was a vigorous letter-writer 
though not a to give an opinion as to 
books—not that she was churlish of praise ; 
praise ; 


neighbouring cottagers speak truth, she | 
| entirely free from personal 
| of any kind, she s 


| been her shelter. 
| ‘it was leaving me: 


| through the roof, and, 





but I should not h 
put I ave called her a good 
critic, aud that was another yall oy 


‘tween her and Miss Edgeworth. Miss 


Mitford would be frequently pleased, 

“ See knew not why, and cared not wherefore.” 
Miss Edgeworth would be ashamed if she 
could not at once define why she was 
pleased or displeased, and she invariably 
did so, when she gave an opinion at all. 

In Miss Mitford’s ‘Recollections of 
Literary Life,” a work in three volumes, 
singularly deficient of interest, and almost 
«« recollections 

aks of her grief at leav- 
at for thirty years 
But ‘in truth,” she adds, 
” the foundations were 


damp and rotten, the rain came dripping 
: in fact ‘it was 


ing the cottage t 


crumbling about us.” _ all 

So far go the memories of Mrs. Hall. the 

Miss Mitford had ‘‘ associations with 
old walls” that endeared them to her: there 
she had ‘‘toiled and etziven, ey 
deeply of anxiety, of fear, and 0 . 

There, in that r and dull — 
friends, many and kind—“ strangers, W vo 
mere names were an honour, had th a 
to tender to her their homage. @ 
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Haydon had ‘‘ talked better pictures than he 
painted.” Talfourd had ‘‘ brought the delight- 
ful gaiety of his brilliant youth;” Amelia 
Opie, Jane Porter, the translator Cary, and gone, except the old bay and the ‘ fairy | 
a host of others, had been her guests—in that 

ill-furnished parlour, and in that natural, | 


yet ungraced garden. 


It is pleasant to recall some of them to | of closets,” which ‘‘ our landlord,” s 


memory. 


She did not go far: from Swallowfield to | ‘‘That house,” to quote her own cheerful | these delicious 


flowers, her dearly loved flowers, had all | 
perished ; the trim, neat garden was a mass 
of tangled weeds ; every tree in the garden 


interests that clung round her heart at 
Three-mile Cross. ‘The aged tree had been 
transplanted, and superior as this cot- 
gone, pay oy eh, in beauty, in comfort, 
“ose. f in the mchness of its close scenery, we 
| The house—a body without a soul— believe the roots never struck far below 
; was much as she left it, ‘‘an assembla the surface ; the ‘dear father” never sate 

Qo @ | under that mantel-shelf, “ pretty May” 
| says, ‘‘ has the assurance to call rooms.’ | never stretched before that fire. To the old 


home-memories are more 





Three-Mile Cross was but a walk; she took | words, ‘‘was built on purpose to show in | “life” than the actual life in which others 


that walk one autumn evening, and in her | what an exceeding small compass comfort | exist; the 
new dwelling she lived thenceforward and _ be packed.” 


died. 


2 eye may be closed and the lip 
Then tenantless and | silent, but the past, the PAST is with the 


without furniture, it was damp and dreary ; | old, ever fresh and young as a blind man’s 


She calls Three-Mile Cross ‘‘ the prettiest | we felt the impossibility of imparting to | bride. 


of villages,” and her cottage ‘‘the snug- such a dwelling anything approaching the 
gest and cosiest of all snug cabins;” hers | picturesque of cottage life,* and felt far 


must have been that continual feast, a con- 
tented mind, to have been so easily satisfied ; 
for the village is one of the least attractive | wealthy lady who brought within those | the high and holy hope that is ever the 


in broad England ; and the cottage one of 


It is gratifying to know that when life 
was drawing towards a close, the world 
| was ‘“‘shut out” from her heart, except 


| more than eyer the most intense admiration 
when it opened to beloved friends, and to 


/and respect for the well-born and once 


‘‘old and weather-stained walls” an at- | comfort and the consolation of the Christian. 


the least pretty and picturesque that could | mosphere of happiness—an appreciation of | She was not without suffering—much suf- 


be found from John O’Groat’s to the Land's | all that is true and beautiful in nature. | 


End. 


Again I draw on the memory of Mrs. | fortunes * 


| | fering indeed—but her mind was clear and 
Who ever heard her murmur at changed | fresh and young to the last. 


When obliged to leave ‘the It is a great satisfaction to be able to 


Hall. Some time after Mary Russell Mitford | home of eighteen years,” ‘‘ surrounded by | print this passage from a letter to Mr. 


passed away from earth, finding ourselves | fine oaks and elms, and tall, massy plan- 


in her pleasant county, ‘‘sunny Berkshire,’ 
we made a detour to visit once more her 
cottage at Three-Mile Cross, and that at 
Swallowfield. We fancied we remembered 
the roads, and even the trees. It was a day 
brimful of air and sunshine,—no dust, no 
rain,—every bird in song, every leaf at 
maturity, every streamlet musical,—a jewel 
of a day! The rough-coated elms stood 
boldly and bluntly out from the velvet 
hedge-rows ;—we were nearing the village ; 
there were the signs of the over-many pub- 
lic-houses, so quaint and un-London-like 
—‘‘ The Four Horse-Shoes,” ‘‘ The Fox and 
Horn,” ‘‘The George and the Dragon ;” 
there were children clapping their hands, 
and blooming ‘like roses;” the jobbing 
gardener, with his rake, his garland of 
‘* bass,” and his bundle of shreds—‘ blue, 
black, and red;” the muscular village 
blacksmith; the white-faced shoemaker ; 
the ragged, rosy, saucy boys; the fair, 
delicate, lily-of-the-valley-like maidens—the 
descendants of those who were boys and 
girls when ‘‘Our Village” was written. 
We arrived, after delicious loiterings, at 
the quaint village ‘‘ Three-Miles X,” as it 
is described by itself on the wall to the 
right. It is a long, lean, straggling ham- 
let of twenty houses and a half—the ‘‘ half” 
being the shoemaker’s shop from which, in 
Miss Mitford’s time, ‘‘ an earthquake would 
hardly have stirred the souter.” The village 
shop was there, still ‘‘ Bromley’s shop,” 
Just as it was in her day, except that the 
master and mistress were ‘“ elderly,” and 
the children not young; but children still 
flourished round them, keeping the picture 
** fresh.” The master of the shop, a hand- 
some old man, was pleased to talk of Miss 
Mitford and ‘‘the Doctor,” and of her 
good-nature and her oddities. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘ that was her house, the very next 
door: every one called it small and ugly and 
inconvenient; but she liked it—she made 
herself and everybody else happy in it. 
He did not know what visitors expected the 
house to be; he could repeat every word 
she had written on’t.” ‘A cottage! No: 
a miniature house, with many additions, 
little odds and ends of places, pantries, and 
what not; a little bricked court before the 
one half, and a little flower-yard before the 
other; the walls old and weather-stained, 
covered with hollyhocks, roses, honey- | 
suckles, and a great apricot tree.” 

Out upon Time! The hollyhocks, the 
honeysuckles, the roses, even the great 
apricot tree, were all dead or gone; the 


Bennoch, written not long before her de- 
tations, shaded down into a beautiful lawn | parture from earth :— 
by wild overgrown shrubs,” she con-/| ‘I wish you had seen Hugh Pearson 
fesses, indeed, in her own playful way, | (Rey. H. Pearson). He is exactly a younger 
it almost broke her heart to leave it. ‘1 | Dy. Arnold, and has been to me spiritually 
have pitied,” she writes, ‘‘cabbage-plants | a comfort such as none can conceive, such 
and celery, and all transplantable things, | as none can be who is not full of tender- 
ever since, though, in common with them | ness and charity. I sought from him 
and other vegetables, the first agony of | advice and consolation, and I found it. I 
transportation being over, I have taken | have always felt that this visitation was 
such firm and tenacious root of my new | the great mercy of a gracious God, to draw 
soil that I would not for the world be | me to himself.. May He give me grace not 
— up again, even to be restored to the | to neglect the opportunity. Pray for me, 
eloved ground.” What was this’ philo- | my dear friends. We are of different forms, 
sophy or heroism ? or the perfection of that | but surely one religion—that which is found 
sweet, plastic nature which receives, and | between the two covers of the gospel. 1 
retains, and fructifies all happy impres- | have read the whole twice through during 
sions—which opens to, and cherishes all | the last few weeks, and it seems to me— 
natural enjoyments, and adapts itself to | speaking merely intellectually—more easy 
circumstances with the true spirit of the | to believe than to disbelieve. But still 
practical piety that bends to the blast, and | am subject to wandering thoughts, flutter- 
sees sunshine bright and enduring beyond | ing thoughts—I cannot realise even that 
the blackest loud which I believe. Vray for me, that my 
What the worthy shopkeeper, Mr. Brom- | faith be quickened, os made more stead- 
ley, said was true—there was nothing exag- | fast. You will understand how entire is 
erated in her description of that miniature | my friendship for you, and my reliance 
ome; if strangers expected the relics of a upon yours, when you read these lines. 
cottage ornée, it was their fault, not that | Mr. Pearson stayed over Monday, that he 
of Miss Mitford. We continued our pil- | might administer the Sacrament to me. 
image some two miles farther from Read- | Sam (her servant) and one of my oldest and 
ing; the scenery was a repetition of that | kindest friends, a daughter of Sir Matthew 
from Reading to Three-mile Cross, with the Wood, received it with us, although a 
exception of the common, which Miss Mit- | nephew of her husband's had died that 
ford celebrated as the great cricket-ground | morning.” * 
—and cricketing she enjoyed as fully as Mary Russell Mitford sleeps in one of 
any youth in all England. Her large | the prettiest of old village churchyards, 
sympathy held sway over the hearts of where the lads and lasses pass every Sab- 
young and old. Her extensive poetic and | bath-day beside her grave—fit resting-place 
even classic reading, the glare and glitter | of one who delighted in picturing 
and town-bred celebrity of her dramas, did | 
not lessen her appreciation of the true and vara Hl 
beautiful in rural life. If the worldly | of the Sylvias and ¢ orydons that sti 
carry the world within them, so did she gather round an English ee a 
bear the joyousness of nature within her Pleasant is the memory, because happ; 
aad af | was the life, kindly the nature, and genial 
heart of hearts. ; y il Mitford: she 
Swallowfield is a charming wayside cot- | the heart, of Mary —_ io aes 
tage, much more commodious than Three- | had her trials, and pos ore : he ns ns 
mile Cross could ever have been; it is | trusting and faithful, anc a fm 
seated on a triangular plot of ground, | Nature she loved ; pegs" wl me pd 
skirted by roads, oversh: owed by superb | por cottage at Three-m1 e Cr . Bene she 
trees ; it is the beau ideal of a residence for | leaden casement and — _ ; Cer 
those who love the country ; but we think of light and gunchine thet set ° of earth 
Miss Mitford must have missed the village, | brightened the uttermost parts ° 
missed the children, missed the homely life- | . . 
| * It will add to the gratification of all who read this 


— | Memory, to know that to the correspondence of Miss Mit 


| ° lishe horess, 
: se ae wate | @ th that estimable lady and accomplished aut 
* Since this visit, some ten years ago, the “cottage” | a er may be ascribed much of the holy influence 


’ till more “transmogrified:” it is now an ugly ' pcre: Ce ip eapagerare 

pcr “dwelling, which the author of “Our Village” | that at so late Fave! mathe ny eter ptete be 

would not recognise, or, if she did, would be ashamed - of ew a0 a : ur of both, and to the benefit of all 
ic 7 - «s Mit ‘s wiblishec ‘ ong ’ 

peel coma ee _—— ae could peruse their letters. 

ace icv. 


° 
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* The humble loves and simple joys 
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DORE’S 
BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Givetave Donrf, as the invisible yet watchful 
companion of the two great poets of Italy in 
their fearful wanderings through the regions of 
lost spirits; as the fellow-traveller with Cha- 
teaubriand’s “ Atala” amid the luxurious scenery 
of the Western World; as following the steps 
of the hero of La Mancha and his faithful squire 
on their various expeditions in the cause of 
Chivalry ; and as the associate of the renowned 


Baron Munchausen in his stil] stranger adven- | 


tures,—Doré, as the marvellous illustrator of 


scenes tragic, beautiful, and humorous, we have | 


known for some time. We have now to make 
acquaintance with him as the exponent of 
Sacred Art, the delineator of the wondrous 
themes unfolded in the book of Holy Writ, and 
to judge whether his success in this new field of 
thought and labour—one which has tested the 
powers of the greatest artists the world has 
is at all commensurate with that he 
achieved in the treatment of other subjects. 
The public has already heard much, through 
the various journals and newspapers, of the 
series of drawings by this extraordinary young 
artist, of which Messrs. Cassell and Co., by great 
liberality of expenditure, have secured the sole 
right of publishing in England, and which will 
illustrate a large quarto edition of the Bible. 
They are two hundred and thirty in number, 
and embrace almost every imaginable subject 
or scene that would be likely to tempt the 
pencil of the artist. Doré, we are informed, 
has been engaged upon them during four 
years ; this would give less than a week for each 
subject, a period of time by no means too long 
to think out, if not to work out, many of the 
subjects that have presented themselves to his 
notice. With such a ceaseless strain upon his 
inventive faculties, admitting the fecundity of 
his imagination, and the facility with which he 
carries out his conceptions, it ought not to be 
a matter of surprise, but rather the reverse, to 
find that his genius is not always ready to 
answer the demands made upon it, and espe- 
cially if we remember that in all probability he 
has bee n also occ upir d with other works. . He 
fails, where from our previous knowledge of him 
we expected he must fail, in the highest, the most 
spiritual, expression of Sacred Art. The school 
in which he has studied, as well as the bent of 


seen 1s 


his own mind, is of too dramatic a character to | 


qualify him to be a fitting delineator of much 


events recorded in the New Testament; here 
we miss that repose and that sentiment of deep 
reverence apparent in most of the works of the 
old masters, and also in some of the moderns 
which set before us the sublimities, no less than 
the love and tenderness, of S riptural narrative. 
It is not difficult to point out ex imples of the 
ihsence of these qualities in this series of designs - 
for instance, ‘ Jesus walking on the Sea.’ Here 
the figure is not advancing with the quiet dignity 
of one who holds the elements at his « ommand 
but he strides over the surface of the broad 
lake, with his hand uplifted as if to balance 
himself, or, at least, as if to answer Peter, who 
is“ hailing" from the boat. In «¢ hrist healing 
the Sick,’ the great Physician appears to make 
t laboured effort to lay his hands upon 
emaciated boy; and there are 
subjects that will at once conve y to 
the spectator the conviction that Gustave Doré 
is not “at home” 
(“hristian Art. 
But if we turn from such scenes as these to 
thers where the imagination has « omparatively 
free ground over which to roam, where he has 
to deal with facts of Jewish history as he would 
deal with the annals of any other ancient nation 
in a word, where the natural man, 80 to sp ok. 
ecomes alone the actor, and the “ divinity that 
dyes him about” plays buta subordinate, if any 
wrt in the drama, while lands« ipe or stately « di- 
ee I nd their aid to the pir ture,—Doré’s pen il 
has been at work with a brilliancy and a power 
that will hear comparison with much of his earlier 
We could select from these subjects a 
number we rthy of special notice, 
turn over the pile of prints on our 


an 
many other 


i 
} 
} 
t 
} 


is Wi 


table we are sometimes ‘reminded that France 
possessed not very long ago an artist named 
Horace Vernet, and England one known as 
John Martin who produced not a few grand 
ideal representations of sacred narrative, and 
another, Francis Danby, who left behind him 
such pictures as ‘ The Passage of the Red Sea,’ 
and ‘ The Opening of the Sixth Seal.’ 


Among the numerous illustrations which bear | 


the stamp of Doré’s originality the following 
may be mentioned—‘ The Plague of Darkness,’ 
a scene on the banks of the Nile; in the fore- 
ground a flight of broad steps leading to an 
edifice ; on the top of the marble platform is a 
group of affrighted wretches pursued by croco- 
diles and a lioness, seeking after their prey; 
in the distance a long vista of columns stretches 
onwards till it is almost lost in the glimmering 


| twilight of the horizon ; it isa grand composition 


most effectively treated. ‘The Brazen Serpent’ 


artist's resources in grouping and placing his 
figures, as well as his knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human frame. The rays of light, 
however, proceeding from the head of Moses— 
and they are introduced in other designs where 
the great law-giver appears prominently—are a 
mistake ; they suggest only the idea of huge 
horns. ‘Joshua commanding the Sun to stand 
still’ is a spirited and powerful drawing, but 
Martin has treated the same subject with more 
poetical grandeur, and with less of melodramatic 
feeling. ‘The Death of Samson’ is masterly, 
both in idea and in treatment. 

A remarkably striking picture is that which 
represents the carriage of the Cedars of Lebanon 
used in the construction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Two large timber waggons, each 
bearing an enormous trunk of the tree, are drawn 
by a number of fiery horses, whose actions and 
movements the numerous drivers are scarcely 
able to control. The foreshortening of these 
groups extends far into the picture, and is 
managed with infinite skill; the background 
shows a forest of cedars, with hundreds of 
workmen felling and preparing the timber for 
removal. ‘The Return of the Ark’ exhibits a 
beautiful effect of misty sunshine bathing the 
entire landscape in a flood of soft and yet 


objects as shadowy and ghost-like as those in 





the mind of 


in the spiritualism of 


the distance ¢ 


wain to which they are harnessed ?? 
Perhaps out of the whole series there are no 


| two subjects that will bette rey ¢ D 
that he has attempted, especially from the | J it will better convey a general | 


idea of Doré’s treatment of Biblical history, 
than the two engravings which Messrs. Cassell 
have permitted us to introduce here. In ‘THe 
PAssAGe or THE JORDAN’ we have a fine poetical 


rendering of a graphic subject: a long line of | 


armed warriors, the descendants or survivors of 
| those who during forty years wandered in the 
desert ; they are now crossing the river to take 


; | possession of the promised land of Canaan. The 


| composition is good, while the sentiment of the 
| narrative is heightened by the twilight effect 
thrown over the picture; the weary journeyings 
| of the Israelites will terminate with the close of 
the day. ‘Tue Deatu or AcuAN’ is also treated 
with true poetic feeling. The scene is one of 
| twful grandeur,—a rocky solitude enveloped in 
thick darkness, relieved only by the white gar- 
| ments of the dead man, and by the light pinions 
of a flock of birds swooping down to devour the 
carcass, 
that Doré’s genius is seen to most advantage. 
Notwithstanding the strictures, as some will 
undoubtedly consider them, we have felt it our 
duty in the exercise of “an unbiassed judgment 
to pass on this artist in the character in which 
he here presents himself, he has undoubtedly 
accomplished a great work, on c 
way derogate ; 
though it may not add muc 
he has not surpassed hims 
the work has alre 
tains four plates, 
Eden,’ 


‘ 


h to it, simply because 


ady been published, it con- 
ur p ‘Adam and Eve driven out of. 
id Cain and Abel offering their Sacrifices,’ 
The Death of Abel,’ and ‘The Deluge: the 
last especially a design of much ouniing and 

all admirably engraved. It requires no ‘fore- 

sight to predict for this publication a sale 
| Commensurate with the interest it excites. 


is a skilfully worked-out subject, and shows the | 


|A DESSERT SERVICE FOR 
| PRINCE OF WALES. 


| ae ‘ 
| His Royal Highness the Prince y 
, having comunieilohed Mr. Aldernsn CAN 
| to produce a dessert service, with a view to the 
| highest efforts of which his man is 
capable, it has been completed, and exhibited 
| during the month, by his Royal Highness’s 
| gracious sanction, at Mr. Copeland’s London 
establishment in New Bond Street. 

The result of this commission is a triumph of 
Ceramic Art ; perhaps the greatest that has been 
achieved in this country. It may certainly be 
accepted as evidence of the utmost extent to 
which the art can be carried in land. 
While, therefore, we congratulate ‘an fe 
on the acquisition of a series of Art-works of 
the rarest, merit, it is but just to congratulate 
also the manufacturer who has produced it. 

The commission was given shortly before the 
Prince’s auspicious marriage; and as all the 
painted decorations are floral, the orange blos- 
soms are prominent objects in every group. 
Of the painting we may first speak. ‘These has 
been nothing of the class so exquisitely perfect; 
the groups of flowers are arranged with con- 
summate skill, and are marvellously true to 
nature; indeed, it is plain to see that Nature 
has in every instance supplied the models. 

The centre-piece of the service is a double 
assiette montée ; the principal comport being sup- 
ported by figures representing the four quarters 
of the globe, each figure with its appropriate 
symbol. ‘These have been modelled by the 
eminent sculptor Joseph Durham, from those 
which support the statue of the good Prince 
Albert in the memorial placed in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society—one of the few monu- 
ments that grace the Metropolis that are really 
an honour to it. 

The four raised fruit dishes are elevated upon 
groups, each consisting of three figures, which 
typify by their several zodiacal signs, and the 
diversity of their ideal occupations, the twelve 
months of the year. ‘These are from admirable 





almost dazzling light; but why are the near | 


i and why make the recumbent | 
oxen in the foreground look as wooden as the | 


_ much care and skill. Each contains four 
‘in which are grouped fruit and flowers, sur 
| rounded by festoons and ribbons of 

| chased gold. 


It is in such subjects as this especially | 


elf. The first part of 





models by Mr. F. Miller, who has evidently 
laboured earnestly, and certainly successfully, 
in the part assigned to him in the work. 

The four smaller comports are of great beauty, 
and very original in design. These represent 
the elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, and 
are the productions of Mr. G. Halse. . 

The remaining pieces of the service comprise 
ice pails, cream bowls, and dishes for fruit and 
confiture. ‘They are of considerable merit, and 


' do honour to the artists of the establishment 


who have produced them. The ice pails are of 
graceful vase form, with faun handles in solid 
gilding ; the covers surmounted by a J 
The design by which they are ornamented is 
principally derived from the vine. _ 

These are the more ambitious pieces of the 
service. We should but unfairly represent it, 
however, if we made no reference to the plates ; 
they are of the purest porcelain, ery 


In the centre is the monogram of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Maney 
of Wales, the initials of the Princess being o 
festooned roses, and — of the Prince m 
raised and burnished gold. 

It isa pleasant duty to congratulate all the 
artists concerned in the production of this magn 
ficent service ; not only the sculptors who have 


| designed and modelled the figures, but the painter 
by whom the several 
| less decorated. As we 
| all floral. L 
: v e that will in no | living who can surpass these pictures (for 
from his well-earned reputation, | are so), either in design, 


works have been more oF 
have said, the subjects are 
We do not believe there.18 any ro 


arrangement, or execu 
tion; and M. Hiirten is entitled to a large a 
of the honour the service is certain to ac a 
for the manufacturer and those who a or 
his aids in the undertaking. We may n° es 
the name of one to whom much of bag eer 
really belongs. The late Mr. Thomas ail 

conceived the plan which others —, ‘ais |i 
out; but he left little more for them to@ou® || 
to work in accordance with the design as a 
projected it. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Giascow.—A testimonial, in the form of a 
silver tea-kettle and stand, was recently pre- 
sented to Mr. C. Heath Wilson, by the students, 
past and present, of the Glasgow School of Art, 
as a mark of their respect and regard for him. 

}IRMINGHAM.—The Committee of “ Free Li- 
braries and Museums” intends, we understand, 
to open the Gallery of Fine Arts here as early 
as possible. It is expected that many owners 
of pictures in Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood will lend works for exhibition: others are 
looked for from the galleries at South Ken- 
sington. 

Mancuester.—The Art-workmen’s exhibi- 
tion in this city was opened with due ceremony 
on the 26th of February. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were delivered by Sir James K. Shut- 
tleworth, President of the Association, and by 
Lord Houghton. The exhibition is held in the 
Royal Institution, where four rooms have been 
assigned to it, three on one side of the staircase 
and one on the other side. <A local paper 
says,— The corridors leading from the stair- 
case to these are filled with the statuary belong- 
ing to the institution, and round the passage on 


the top of the staircase is exhibited a collection | 


of water-colour and pencil drawings, and pic- 
tures in oil, of which we need only say that, 
however creditable as amateur productions, they 


are not the kind of thing which such exhibitions | 


are meant to encourage, and are therefore ex- 
cluded from competition for the prizes. Though 
there is little in the general character of the 
exhibition to interest the mere sight-seeing 
public, to those who take a pleasure in mark- 
ing the progress that is being made in the de- 
corative Arts, there is much that cannot fail to 
be both gratifying and attractive. The painters 
and grainers, of course, monopolise proportion- 
ally the lion’s share of the space—one room 
being almost entirely set apart to them—but it 
is only justice to say that the examples of their 


skill presented to notice seem worthy of the | 
Among the mis- | 


prominence assigned them. 
cellaneous contents of the collection were many 
articles which betokened great ingenuity in 
contrivance and skill in execution, though in 
not a few instances the practical utility of the 
production seemed to be in inverse proportion 
to the amount of care and labour bestowed upon 
it. 
gether most creditable to the working men by 
whose exertions it has been got up, and whose 
time and skill have been devoted to the prepa- 
ration of its leading contributions.” 

_ At the last meeting of the photographic sec- 
tion of the Manchester Literary and Philoso- 











Taken as a whole, the exhibition is alto- | 


phical Society, Mr. Sidebotham exhibited several | 


specimens of Boulton and Watt's “ mechanical 
pictures,"’ or supposed photographs, which he 
had received from Mr. Smith, of the Patent 
Museum, and read a paper uponthem. After 
giving a short resumé of the history of the pic- 
tures, Mr. Sidebotham said the following was 
the result of his examination :—“ The surface 
of the paper appears first to have been prepared 
with gum and sugar. 
impressed, consisting of finely divided particles, 
apparently laid on either in the form of vapour 
or very fine powder. Over the picture is a 
coating of albumen. This has been applied, 
most likely, by floating the picture on the sur- 
face of a vessel containing albumen. The pic- 
ture has then probably been taken up carefully, 
and allowed to drain for a short time, and then 
laid flat to dry. Small air bubbles, or particles 
of dust on the surface, would just produce the 
curious appearance of projections and shadows 
before mentioned—the powdery surface being 
slightly carried away and deposited just as we 
See it. Those who have made experiments in 
photography—such as in the old carbon pro- 
cess, &c,—will at once fully understand my re- 
marks. The albumen, in drying, has run into 
the hollows of the paper, as we see in the speci- 
mens. It is easy now to see how the images 
could be transferred to canvas, or painted upon 
on the paper. How the images were formed I 
cannot even venture a suggestion. The process, 
if re-discovered, would be still valuable, even 





On that is the image | 





with our other and various modes of reproduc- 
tion. For effect and beauty the specimens now 
shown are not to be despised; and, for perma- 
nency, have had the test of nearly eighty 
years. 

Notrincuam.—The distribution of prizes to 
the students of the Nottingham School of Art 
was made in the month of February. Mr. F. 
Fussell, the head master, explained that the 
prizes which had been delivered were those 
of the first and second grades - 
grade of prizes being given for masters in 
London, who were in training. ‘There had 
been two examinations during the year, in 
order that the regulations of the Science and 
Art Department might be complied 
There were also several other prizes which had 
been awarded by the Department to pupils in | 
public schools, and which, in some cases, in- 
stead of being sent to the School of Art, had 


been sent direct to the pupils themselves. Three 


medals had also been awarded to the Notting- 


ham School of Art, which had been gained by 


A. H. Goodall, J. H. Tweltridge, and F. Hill. | 
The national medal had been gained by J. H. | 
Tweltridge. 

Reapinc.—The School of Art recently esta- | 
blished in this town has opened its doors, and 
is now in working order, under the direction of 
Mr. Macdonald, of the Oxford school. 

SovTuampton.—It is proposed to have in this 
town a “ Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibition” | 
during the summer. A mecting, attended by 
many of the most influential inhabitants of 
Southampton and its vicinity, was held on the | 
Ist of March, at the Hartley Institution, at | 
which a committee was appointed, and various | 
resolutions were passed in support of the object. | 
—A movement is also in progress for erecting 
in the town a memorial of the late Lord Pal- | 
merston. 

StreaTHaM.—An exhibition of water-colour 
drawings was opened during a week in the | 
early part of last month, in this pretty suburban 
locality, in the ae ot es of which 4 
many well-known collectors reside, who have 
contributed, with several artists, to the exhibi- | 
tion. The proceeds are to be devoted to the | 
completion of the parochial school-rooms, in ac- | 
cordance with the plan of Mr. G, G. Scott, R.A. 

Wiypsor.—At the last anniversary of the 
death of the Prince Consort, part of the mauso- 
leum at Frogmore was shown to certain privi- 
leged persons. “ Since the preceding anniver- 
sary some progress has been made,” says the | 
Builder, “ with the internal decorations, but the | 
greater part of this was concealed from the | 
gaze of the visitors, portions of the hoarding 
being still up. In one of the recesses, or 
chapels, abutting upon the central chamber 
seen, the arched ceiling is decorated with a 
painted picture of Christ bearing the Cross, 
while two of the side panels are ornamented 
with sculptured bas-reliefs of white marble, 
the subjects being the ‘ Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve,’ and ‘ Moses Lifting up the Serpent in the 
Wilderness.’ 
brass chandelier, with several lamps attached 
to it. The other recesses are, it is said, also in 
a forward state. The ceiling of the dome 
(which is lighted by windows) is of a blue 
colour powdered with gold stars, the centre 
being occupied by an ornament. The marble 
floor beneath the centre of the dome has yet to 
be finished, and till this is completed the granite 
sarcophagus cannot be used for the reception of 
the Prince’s remains. 

Woncester.—The works of various kinds exe- 
cuted by the pupils of the School of Art in this 
city were publicly exhibited somewhat recently. 
The display was larger than usual, and above 
the average amount of excellence, especially the 
models of statuettes, medallions, foliage, Xc. ; 
some paintings on porcelain also obtained de- 
served notice. The annual distribution of prizes 
took place about the same time, the Earl of 
Dudley presiding. His lordship addressed the 
audience on the advantages which the school | 
presented to the inhabitants of a locality where 
manufactures of great artistic importance were | 
carried on. Mr. Binns followed with some re- | 
marks on the financial condition of the school, | 
observing that it was not in so flourishing a 
state as on former occasions. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
The vacancy in the Academie des 
Beaux Arts, caused by the death of M. Heim 
noticed on p. 19, ante—has been filled by th: 
election of M. Gérdme, the painter of the famous 
picture ‘Sidcle d’Auguste: Naissance de Jésus 
Christ,’ belonging to the French Government. 
The sale of the extensive gallery of pictures 
belonging to Count d’ Espagnac took place at the 
beginning of last month: the collection con- 
tained a number of good paintings, chiefly ot 
the old Italian schools, but it was not equal to 
| the Morny gallery, nor to the Pourtales collec- 
tion, both of which were somewhat recently 
| brought to the hammer. The principal ex- 
amples were—‘ The Virgin and Child,’ Francia, 
| £204; ‘The Magdalen,’ Carlo Dolci (7) £160 
‘The first Interview of Jesus with St. John,’ 
Guido, £240; ‘ Landscape, with Cattle feeding,’ 
Hobbema, £628; ‘The Unhappy Family,’ 
Prudhon, £528; ‘A Portrait,’ Paolo Veronese, 
£368; ‘Two Children,’ Correggio,’ £368 ; ‘ Por- 
trait of Pope Paul IIL,’ Titian, £128; ‘The 


| Triumph of Hymen,’ Greuze, £640; ‘ Land- 


scape,’ Claude, £400; ‘A Young Girl play- 
ing with a Dog,’ Velasquez, £160; ‘ Portrait 
of Cardinal Richelieu,’ Philip de Champagne ; 
of Oliver Cromwell, at the age 
of Fifty-one,’ Jacob Cuyp, commonly called 
“Old Cuyp,” £224; ‘Portrait of a Young 


| Man,’ Madame Lebrun, £214; ‘ Landscape,’ 


Ruysdael, £404; another * Landscape,’ by the 
same painter, £102; ‘Christ in the Garden of 
Olives,’ Rubens, £240; ‘The Martyrdom of 
St. Livinius,’ Rubens, £260; ‘The Music Les- 
son,’ Van der Neer, £110; ‘ Portrait of a Youth,’ 
attributed to Heins, or Heinsius, £111; ‘ Por- 
trait of the Doge Andrea Gritte,’ Titian, £226 ; 
‘Satan sowing Tares,’ Tintoretto, £120. The 
sale lasted three days, but no one picture, ex- 
cept those enumerated above, reached so high a 
sum as £100.—The new saloons of models and 
antiquities in the Bibliotheque Imperiale are now 
opened to the public. The principal apartment 
contains the antique library, bronzes, vases, 
glass, terra-cottas, medals, and cameos. Among 
the contents are numerous remarkable speci- 
mens of very ancient date. 

Cantsrvune.—The new Hall of Industry will, 
it is expected, be opened next month. 

Frankrort.—The trustees of the Staedel In- 

stitution invite designs and plans for a new 
picture gallery, to be erected on the ground 
now occupied by the Zoological Gardens. 

Moscow.—A School of Architecture has been 

opened here as a branch of the School for 
Painting and Sculpture. The Government has 
endowed it with funds for the education of sixty 
pupils. 
ltiome.—A monument in St. Peter's, to the 
memory of Pius VIII., executed at the cost of 
the late Cardinal Giuseppe Albani, by the 
sculptor the Commendatore Tenerani, has been 
| uncovered to the public. This monument is 
placed at the entry of the sacristy, the door of 
| which is brought into the work. ‘The archi- 
tectural composition forms three stories. Th 
kneeling Pontiff, with clasped hands, is placed 
over the door in the lower story; the middl 
one has statues of Peter and Paul, with figures 
of Prudence and Justice on the basement in 
and in the upper compartment 
laced a sitting figure of th: 
Saviour, looking fare and extending his arms 
towards the earth, ‘This work occupies th: 
only hitherto available space for a pontifical 
monument remaining in the church of St. Peter's, 
which, for many centuries, has been the bury- 
ing-place of the Roman Pontiffs. 

Vienna.—At the sale, about the commence- 
ment of the present year, of some works of Art, 
belonging to the late Mr. Buchm, of the Impe rial 
Mint, were included a few specimens of wood 
carvings, assumed to be by Holbein and All ert 
Durer, respectively. Small busts” of Charles 
the Bold and his wife, by Holbein, sold for 
£1,200; seven small tablets in relief, also by 
Holbein, realised £200; a small head, about om 
inch in height, by the same, £20. A statuette 
in wood, described as Adam, by Albert Durer, 
reached £200; a wooden crucifix, £48; and 
three small figures, also by Durer, £58. 
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ART IN IRON. 


Wuen di scribing certain pre jous offerings 
made by a wealthy Lydian prince to the famous 
Ix Iphic shrine of the Greeks, the father of 
profane history has recorded the fact, that with 
vases of solid gold there were associated other 
kindred works executed in wrought iron; and 
the narrative leads us to infer that the difficulty 
of working the iron, coupled with the skill of 
the artificer who had triumphantly overcome 
that difficulty, had raised the hard metal in the 
sixth century before the Christian era to a level 
with gold itself. 

Since those days men have learned how to 

deal with iron; and, hard as it is and naturally 
obstinate in its fibrous strength, the metal has 
become tractable and docile and obedient. 
Works of Art, worthy to be so entitled, have 
now, for many years, been produced in great 
numbers in iron; and, unquestionably, but for 
one single circumstance, works in iron, both of 
infinitely greater importance and in vastly in- 
creased numbers, would have been systematically 
executed, and the demand for them would have 
been continually extended in a degree at least 
equal to the enlarged supply. It happens, how- 
ever, that iron, notwithstanding its hardness, is 
not self-preserving. Ward enough, and durable 
enough in itself, the nature of iron is such that 
it yields with but too ready promptness to the 
influences of both air and water. Consequently, 
works of Art in iron must be preserved as well 
as produced. The metal, having obeyed the 
artist, has to be taught how to refuse obedience 
to the elements. Of course ingenuity has been 
almost exhausted in the efforts that have been 
made to preserve objects formed of iron from the 
subtle operations of oxydation ; but, hitherto, 
all these efforts have at best been but partially 
successful. The preserving agents have either 
required constantly to be renewed, or they have 
in no slight degree obscured and defaced the 
artistic features of the works which they have 
undertaken to protect, or they have done their 
own work so imperfectly that corroding rust has 
crept along beneath them, or (as generally has 
been the case) they have combined all these 
elements of imperfection and failure; and the 
result has been, that decorative iron-work of all 
kinds and degrees, as well as works of Art of a 
higher aim in the same metal, have been re- 
garded as existing in a condition of abeyance, 
awaiting the appearance of some really effective 
agency for thar protection. : 

At length, in a very quiet and unpretending 
manner, the oxydation problem has been solved, 
and we are enabled to announce the presence 
of the much desired and greatly needed pro- 
tector for works of Art in iron. ‘This most 
welcome stranger appears in the form of a 
peculiar preparation of india-rubber—a sub- 
stance long connected with the Arts, but whic h 
now, instead of obliterating all traces of the 
presence of a very soft metal, promises to rescue 
a very hard one from the consuming ravages of 


its deadly enemies. Dr. Henry Edward Francis | 
de Briou, a Parisian physician, who for many | 


years has resided in England, and who recently 
has removed from Oxford to London, has dis- 
covered and patented a process for preparing 
from india-rubber what we may designate an 
enamel-paint, which is absolutely proof against 
the action of th itmosphere, as well as against 
the power of all liquids (including the most 
potent acids) to affect iron. This enamel-paint 
possesses all the remarkable qualities of india- 
rubber, without combining with them any other 
substance or element that is calculated in the 
slightest degree to qu ilify or counteract their 
thoroughly efficient operation. The 2m 5 mpi 


is applied cold and in a liquid state, and in con- 


sistency and general appearance it resembles | 


such common oil-paint as is ordinarily used for 
painting iron-work. It may be applied with 
ease; but of course it is necessary that the 
process of application should be conducted with 


such care, as will ensure a complete covering of 


the surfaces to be protected. 


This covering 
may he « 


» thin, that its presence cannot be 
detected, while it leaves the protected surfaces 
~ oa their origini] sharply defined freshness. 

hardens also at once, and immediately forms 
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a smooth and lustrous enamel-like covering, 
air-proof, damp-proof, water-proof, and acid- 
proof. ‘Thus protected, the iron is safe. Rust 
cannot accumulate upon the surface of this 
enamel-paint, nor corrode beneath it. And, all 
the time that it thus does such precious service 
as a protector, the enamel-paint rather adds to 
the general effectiveness of works in iron than 
detracts from it. 

It is not for us to speculate upon the uses to 
which this remarkable preparation may be 
applied for protecting works in iron, which do 
not aim at any association with Art. We 
understand, indeed, that Dr. De Briou has placed 
in the hands of the builders of iron ships and 
the constructors of iron bridges and girders and 
other engineering works, an ally, the value of 
which it is scarcely possible adequately to 
appreciate. We rejoice to know that iron, when 
applied to such important purposes as these, 
may be placed under such protection as that of 
the enamel-paint; but we necessarily feel a 
more lively interest in that application of Dr. 
De Brion’s happy discovery which is more im- 
mediately connected with our own province. 
In connection with Art, this enamel-paint may 
reasonably be expected to prove no less valuable, 
than in its influence upon a grand division of 
human industry. Iron, a comparatively cheap 
material, may now be employed on the very 
largest scale where heretofore it has been found 
necessary to use bronze, a comparatively costly 
material. And, when producers have discovered 
that their works may be preserved from external 
injuries by an agent, which, in its own action, is, 
to say the least of it, absolutely free from all that 
could be regarded as objectionable even by the 
most fastidious artists, they will readily direct 
their thoughts to such applications of iron as 
will constitute a new era in Art in iron—a new 
era, indeed, in one sense of the expression, in 
Art itself. 


a 


THE CITY OF LONDON WORKING 
CLASSES INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tuts Exhibition is a delusion. It professes to 
be a collection of productions by working men ; 
it is nothing of the kind. No doubt there are 
such to be tound at the Guildhall, sufficient it 
may be to have justified the Lord Mayor, alder- 
men, and sheriffs of London and Middlesex in 
opening it “in state ; but the greater portion 
of the contents are the contributions of manu- 
facturers and dealers, who have here sought 
and found a new means of publicity under 
** distinguished patronage.” , 

It will probably answer the purpose of its 
projectors; in all likelihood it will “ pay,” for 
the Committee of Management are under no 
rent ; but an Exhibition of the “City of London 
Working Classes” it is-not. Either space has 
not been allotted to them, or they are not in 
sufficient number to make an Exhibition. 


We look from right to left, and from left to | 


right, and see the contributions of well-known 


firms, and we very naturally ask wh: siness | i ; 
; : y ask what business | of the “England and Wales” series of draw- 


have the y there? If, indeed, they had placed 
upon their articles the names of the artisans 
who actually produced them, or had given any 
other indication that the merit of the works 
appertained to the “working classes” they 
emploved, good reason would be shown for 


their exhibition; but that has not been done in | 


poy oe i0r 
4 | nnn aitemelae er ; ‘Interior, 
although great credit | ©“ pt in the case of some by Turner ; 


any case, we believe, and 
belongs to the bookbinders, the engravers (on 
wood and steel), the artificial florists, the up- 
holsterers, the frame makers, the house decora- 
tors, the glass cutters, the metal founders the 
jewellers, the boot and shoe makers, the milliners 
the surgical instrument makers, the sewing. 
machine makers, the musical instrument makers 
and 80 forth, we imagine that the majority 
of the « xhibitors would be mortally offended if 
we described them as “working men.” For ex- 
amples, the London Stereoscopic Ci ympany who 
exhibit photographs; Mr, Keith, who shows a 


———___ 
Churchyard ; Mr. Land, whose“ Briti 

gold paper hangings” are of inn ee 
Messrs. Walters, whose “ silk furniture” = si 
petes with the produce of the looms of Tiong 
we might greatly extend the list—the’ result 
would be merely to show that the title « Indus 
trial Exhibition of the Working Classes” ie 
misnomer, and that either the Committee has 
been. unable to fill the Guildhall with the pro. 
ductions they needed and expected, or that thes 
have been deluded into encouraging a state 
ceremony for the benefit of dealers, the working 
men to receive little benefit and no honour fron, 
the procedure.* The whole affair is not credit. 
able to the parties who have “ got it up.” 

The evil of this mal-administration is not 
limited to the actual exhibition under comment: 
it will act as a discouragement to others. The 
public will be led to apprehend, when asked to 
aid “working men,” that they are really reqaired 
to assist manufacturers, and they will naturally 
draw back from applications that may be, and 
probably are, delusions. 

Add to this the warnings given by the fate of 
guarantors, and we can arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that an amount of caution approach- 
ing suspicion is, to say the least, justifiable. 


PICTURE SALES, 


Messrs. Curistre, Manson, anv Co., sold at 
their rooms in King Street, St. James's, on the 
2nd and 8rd of March, a large and valuable 
collection of water-colour drawings, of which 
the more important examples were :—‘ View in 
Dresden,’ S. Prout, £50 (Worrell); ‘Rouen 
Cathedral,’ S. Prout, £50 (Ensom); ‘Purpk 
and White Grapes,’ W. Hunt, £71 (Col); ‘Ben 
Lomond and Loch Lomond,’ Copley Fielding, 
160 gs. (Agnew); ‘Morning, View in North 
Wales,’ G. Barrett, £89 (Agnew) ; ‘ Evening, a 
Landscape with Ruins,’ G. Barrett, 100 gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Gomer, 
Lierre,’ S. Read, £78 (Musgrave) ; ‘ Pumpkin, 
Cut Melon, Plums,’ &c., W. Hunt, £62 (Mus- 
grave); ‘Lane Scene, near Dorking,’ Birket 
Foster, 100 gs. (R. Smith) ; ‘ The Rainbow,’ E. 
Duncan, 180 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Oxen in a Land- 
scape,’ Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 100 gs. (Browning); 
‘ Antwerp Cathedral,’ L. Haghe, £50 (V okins) ; 
‘On the River Wye,’ Birket Foster, £79 
(McLean) ; ‘ Brading, Isle of Wight,’ E. Duncan, 
£85 (Page); ‘Street Scene in Cairo,’ F. Good- 
all, R.A., £387 (Adams) ; ‘On the Scheldt,’ 8. 
Prout, £316 (Adams) ; ‘ Landscape, with Cows,’ 
Birket Foster, £79 (Gurney) ; ‘Shelling Peas, 
Birket Foster, £72 (Ensom) ; ‘ Entrance to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre,’ Carl Werner, 
£62 (Adams) ; ‘Scene in the Fir Woods,’ Birket 
Foster, £159 (Herbert); ‘Grapes and Pome- 
granates,’ W. Hunt, £115 (Vokins) ; ‘ Porch of 
a Cathedral,’ S. Prout, 200 gs. (W orrell) 
‘Shrimp Boats,’ E. Duncan, £278 (Agnew) ; 








case of fine church plate; Messrs. Hitchcock 
who display & gorgeous assemblage of French 
dresses ~preeisely such as any customer may | 
see at their popular establishment in St. Paul's | 


‘ The Trosachs,’ Copley Fielding, £79 (Ensom) ; 
‘ Loitering,’ F. W. Topham, 260 gs. (Norman); 
‘Homewards,’ F. W. Topham, 260 gs. (Norman) ; 
“St. Michael's Mount,’ J. M. W. Turner, one 


ings, £299 (Tooth); ‘Cader Idris, Copley 
Fielding, £203 (Agnew) ; ‘Cromwell in > 
J. Gilbert, £324 (Addington) ; ‘The Last Men 


| from the Wreck,’ E. Duncan, 500 gs. (Vokins) : 


so far as our recollection serves, this is the largess 
sum ever paid for a water-colour drawing, 


L. Haghe, £62 (Browning) ; ‘ Venice, J. 1 
land, £109 (Col); ‘ View off Gillingham, 
Duncan, £304; ‘Oxen at Pasture,’ Mdlle. Ec 
Bonheur, £59 (Casella) ; ‘The Bass Rock, or,’ 
Duncan, £69 (McLean) ; ‘The Gamekep™, 
W. Hunt, £77 (R. Smith) ; ‘A View in Wales 
Copley Fielding, £267 (Norman). 





* We find our strictures forestalled by one of - 
Common Council, who, at a meeting of the body dhall? 
for how long the exhibition was to absorb ban f the 
“ Had it been,” he said, “ an exhibition m realty © c 
productions of working men, as it professed . wever. 
should not have had a word to say. It was not, ho ~—" 
an exhibition of the skilled productions of working The 
but of the wares of large and influential trader nothing te 
Lord Mayor in reply merely said, * he had had he arrange 
do with the management of the exhibition, or the 
ments relating to it.” 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Roya AcApEMY.—It is very doubt- 
ful if Parliament will be willing to grant a 
site in Burlington Gardens, on terms which 
the Academy proposes in return. These 
terms, we understand, infer no augmenta- 
tion of the ‘‘ forty.” The number of Asso- 
ciates 1s to be increased, by three or by 
thirty, as may chance; that is to say, the 
forty will elect an Associate when an artist, 
by his exhibited works, shall give evidence 
of his right to such election; and of the 
Associates twenty-five (whether by seniority 
or not is not stated) shall have votes in all 
subsequent promotions. This, if we are 
rightly informed, is all the Royal Academy 
proposes to do in the way of reform. It is 
so little as scarcely to be considered any- 
thing; and if the existing body will do no 
more, we may safely assume that they 
prefer trusting to their own resources, 
which are very large, asking nothing from, 
| and giving nothing to, the country. All 
'|  Art-lovers, all who uphold the Royal Aca- 
demy, and all who desire the progress of 
British Art, will lament such resolve as a 
grievous evil—to them and to Art. 


PARLIAMENT has resolved to erect, in | 


Westminster Abbey, a monument to Lord 
Palmerston—a resolution in the propriety 
of which all parties were agreed. Mr. 
Beresford-Hope took occasion to hint that 
the country will expect something better 
than the miserable ‘‘ things” to which it 
| has been accustomed—such as are blots | 
| not only in the Abbey, but in our public 
| thoroughfares, subjecting us to the sneers 
and scorn of all foreigners who visit the 
British metropolis. ‘‘The present,” ar- 
gued Mr. Hope, ‘‘ was the time to show 
that a monument to a great man in West- 
| minster Abbey might be a memorial of the 
| man, and yet not an eyesore or a disfigure- 
ment to the fine building in which it is 
placed. Now was the time for the Govern- | 
ment to show that the sculptor need not 
put in allegories, clouds, and cupids, or any 
of the other things of which that magnifi- 
cent building was now full.” 

CENTRAL HALL oF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
—Her Majesty the Queen will, it is under- 
| stood, in the course of the summer, lay the 

foundation stone of a building under this | 
name at Kensington Gardens, on a site 
between the Albert memorial and the 
conservatory in the Horticultural Gardens. 
It will no doubt be an ornament to the 
western suburb of the metropolis, and a 
comfort and convenience to an aristocratic 
and populous neighbourhood. But a pro- 
fitable speculation it is not, we presume, 
expected to be during the remainder of the 
century. It cannot be described as a 
“Central” Hall, for it will be at least four 
miles from the heart of London. By the aid 
of about 150 vice-patrons, following the 
illustrious name of one who is a “‘ tower of 
strength,” a large sum, amounting already 
to £54,700, has been subscribed; but israised 
by the sale of ‘‘ Boxes” and ‘ Stalls,” 
which of course will be the property of the 
subscribers, and no sources of future 
revenue. Boxes on the great tier are ‘‘ on 
sale” at £1,000 each, those on the second 
tier at £500 each; stalls at £100 each; 
while ‘sittings in the amphitheatre” are, 
it would seem, put up for bidding—the cir- 
cular to be filled up by applicants having 
blank spaces to be filled in. There is a 
Provisional Committee of twelve noblemen 
and gentlemen, six of whom are associated 
with ‘South Kensington.” We do not | 
mean to say they are therefore entitled to 

less respect ; but of a surety, the connection ’ 


a 


is not an element of popularity. The site | 
is free of rent, a grant from the Commis- | 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and it is | 
possible that the sum of £200,000 required 
for the structure will in process of time be 
raised; for any buyer of any part of it 
will, as the circular states, have his ‘‘name 
included in the published list of sub- 
scribers,” mixed up with the names of 
‘*grandees,”’ in rank, science, letters, and 
Art.* The building when completed will 
be used for meetings of societies, conversa- , 
zioni, musical performances, and “ other 
objects of Artistic and Scientific interest ;” 
but what societies able to meet in London 


, will go a mile west of Hyde Park Corner, it 


would be hard to say; assuredly not the 
Royal, the Antiquarian, the Geographical, 
and the rest, who howe all the advantage they 
need in Piccadilly or the Strand. It would 
be quite as hazardous to guess what public 
exhibitions can take place in the New 
Hall with a chance of being seen by the 
public ; and certainly no professor of music | 
desiring to give a concert with a view to 
profit will prefer the ‘‘ Central Hall” to | 
that of St. James's. We trust, therefore, | 
the 150 noblemen and gentlemen who have | 
purchased boxes and stalls, and those who | 
follow their example, are influenced only 
by pure patriotism, for the money will be 
spent with but slight probability of a 
‘return.” It is at all events satisfactory 
to know that the ‘Charter” will be 
— on the principle of ‘limited lia- | 
ility.”” 

THE WELLINGTON MonvuMENT.—Sir John 
Pakington has directed the attention of the | 
House of Commons to this matter, express- | 
ing a hope that the conduct of all con- 
cerned in it will not be taken as a precedent | 
in reference to the intended monument to | 
Lord Palmerston ; and the Pall Mall Gazette | 
has ably dealt with the subject, characteris- | 


ing it as a disreputable job from beginning | 
'to end. We have said as much in the Art- 


Journal three or four times, since the sense- 
less award was made that placed the work 
in hands now confessedly incompetent. The 
following passage from the Pall Mall (iazette 
points, however, to an evil of far greater 
moment than the ‘‘ mess” of the Welling- 
ton monument, and shows very strongly 
the necessity that exists for an Art-minister 
in England. ‘ Between 1850 and 1866 


not less than seven gentlemen have in turn 


presided over the Board of Works. Unfor- 
tunately few, if any, of the gentlemen who 
have filled this important post have known 
anything of Art. Good business-men some 
of them may have been, but they were 
quite deficient, as a rule, in taste and know- | 
ledge of «esthetic matters.” 

Tue Nortu-Easr Lonpon EXutBition | 
of Arts and Manufactures, which tock oa | 
in August last, at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, and was largely reviewed in our 
columns, has been a disastrous commer- 
cial failure ; so much so, indeed, that the 
guarantors (of £2,000) have been called upon 
for the whole of the amount guaranteed, to 
their intense mortification. The exhibition 
seems to have been conducted on a plan of 
reckless extravagance. It continued but 
for six weeks, yet the expense for rent and 
gas exceeded Ei 000, while the charge for | 
police (generously remitted by Sir George | 
Grey) amounted to £240. No wonder, | 
therefore, the receipts fell so far short of | 
the expenditure. 


* At present there are but two artists in the list of 150; 


music. 





trouble 


and the public. 


lieved” 
contributed. 


‘or these errors com- | suinea.  t © & 
mitted there can be little doubt the secre- | —— wil 
tary must be held mainly responsible, while | Ceramic Art, 


‘the president, Assistant-Judge Bodkin, | ™ them ample com 


| other advantage were 


tion. 


cannot be released from blame. 


¢ CASE The evil 
is great; for it will go a long way to pre- 


vent other experiments of the kind. 


have reason to believe the committee are 
not subject to the charge of neglecting 
their duties. The financial arrangements, 
if we are rightly informed, did not come 
under their control: they had but to make 
the exhibition, which they did in a very 
sfa All of them were 
exhibitors, and all of them guarantors. 
The result cannot fail to be such as to 
supply a warning against guarantees under 


satisfactory manner. 


similar circumstances hereafter. 


Arr IN PARLIAMENT.—During one of 
the recent discussions in the House of 
Lords on the bill for ‘ Facilitating the 
Public Exhibition of Works of Art. in 
certain Exhibitions,” an act having special 
reference to the forthcoming International 
Exhibition in Paris, remarks were made 
by two noble lords that show how little 
frequently take 
acquaint themselves with facts on which 
they assume to enlighten the ‘ House” 
The Duke of Marlborough 
is reported to have said, that he ‘‘ doubted 
whether any foreign Government ever had 
sent its pictures here ;” and the Earl of 
Malmesbury ‘‘did not recollect any in- 
stance of a foreign museum lending works 
of Art to this country.”” Ever 
Stanley of Alderley, who introduced the 
bill, seemed to be only half-informed on 
the subject; he knew that France and 
Belgium had sent us loans, and he ‘ be- 
Governments had 
Now if these noble lords had 
but glanced over the catalogue of our 
International Exhibition of 1862, they 
would have seen that there is scarcely a 
country in Europe possessing a School of 
Art, which did not strip the walls of its 
museums, academies, public galleries, and 
institutions, to enrich the Fine Art Depart- 
ment of that Exhibition. 
carefully through the catalogue, and find 
that no fewer than 181 works of Art were 
thus contributed, and by the following 


legislators 


other 


ij] Total Pictures... 145 
do. Sculptures 36 


151 


This list does not of course include loans 
out of the private collections of sovereigns 
and reigning princes, which come under 
the title of ‘‘ Royal Galleries ;” nor does it 
include architectural drawings and models, 
of which the Academies of Florence and 
Naples lent us a considerable numbe 
PALACE 

Arr-Union.—The arrangements for the 
season—1866—are now complete, and nine 
new works are issued, = 
will be supplied to a subscriber of one 
i We are sure that any person who 
very beautiful examples of 
lagree with us in consider- 
pensation, even if no 
added to the acquisi- 
Each subscriber is, however,—as in 
there is no man of letters, nor is there any professor of | the case of the Art-Union of London,— 


THe CERAMIC AND CRYSTAL 


1 Lord 


We have gone 


Sculptures. 


18 


countries :— 
Pictures. 
BUD cv catedsns OP sGeneders 
Germany........++ Dc vkannenen 
EEE civesiedou ere eee 
rrr rs O ccavecxace - 
rere | peer. 
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for carrying out the national memorial, and 
that £673 had been paid on the trustees’ 
account for expenses connected with the 
designs, of which it will be remembered six 
were approved and submitted for the 
selection of the Queen and the Royal 
family. A formal resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the meeting to transfer 


entitled to the “chance” of a valuable 
prize; these prizes, we believe, amounting 
to about ten to every hundred. The Society's 
offices are at the Polytechnic, in Regent 
Street; and there the whole of the objects 
may be examined. It is hardly requisite 
to state that the Society consists of a num- 
ber of gentlemen whose sole object is the 
— Ponefit. Their names—and at the 

ead of them is that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—will be a sufficient guarantee 
for good faith, as well as for knowledge of 
the best means to advance public taste. 

fue Roya Acapemy.—All works in- 
tended for the ensuing exhibition must be 
sent in to the Academy on the %th and 10th 
of this month. 








| 


the proposed memorial. 


| of Nelson,’ in the Houses of Parliament, is 
now open to the public each Saturday 
afternoon. 

Sovrn Kensincton Museum.—A group 
of sculpture, representing Leda and the 
Swan, attributed by some to Michael 


Mr. Georce Scuarr commences his | Angelo, and brought to this country from | 
Florence by Mr. Millais, R.A., has been de- 


course of lectures on English Portraits, at 
the Royal Institution, on the 14th of the | posited—asaloan, we presume—in the North 
present month: they will be continued on | Court of the Kensington Museum.—The 
each succeeding Saturday. | department of Science and Art has commis- 
Mr. Wooner has received a commission | sioned Messrs. Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, 
to execute a bust of the late Captain Fowke | and Co., and Mr. Poynter toe decorate one 
for the South Kensington Museum. | room respectively in the building as a 
Fotey’s Starve or Lorp Hersert.—| specimen of their work as ornamental 
It is to be regretted that the contemplated | decorators. 
removal of the War Office from Pall Mall | Arrists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT InsTI- 
to the new Government buildings, White- | rur1ion.—The last annual report, the fifty- 


hall, involves the probability of this statue | first of this society, read at the meeting of | 


obtaining a less public site than that for | subscribers held on the 28th of February, 
which it was originally intended: for, in 
the present condition of our out-door sta- 
tues, the influence of this fine work was 
most desirable. 

Messks. Day AnD Son are about to re- 
produce in chromolithography a very clever 
water-colour drawing by Mr. Walter W. 
May, who, as an officer of the Royal Navy, 
formed one of the expedition which, be- 
tween the years 1850-54, visited the Arctic 
regions in search of Sir John Franklin and 
his companions. The picture represents 
one of the deserted ships frozen up in the 
pack of ice, huge masses of which lie piled 
upon each other as far as the eye reaches. 
The unfortunate vessel has lost her fore- 
mast in the storms she has encountered 
during the autumn and winter months, 
and now lies, almost broadside to the spec- 
tator, with the English Jack still hanging | 
at the mast-head. The only signs of life 
are two polar bears, which have been 
attracted to the spot in the hope of finding 


Its net 
sn amounted to 


operations of the institution. 
income during the past 
£2,287 10s., of which a 


of May. 


also a legacy of £270 from the estate of the 
late Miss Woodburn. The number of 
applicants receiving relief in 1865 was 
eighty-two, among whom the 
£1,445 was distributed, in amounts vary- 
| ing with the necessities of the case; many 
of these were of a very distressing nature. 





for the year are set down in the report at 
£142 1%s., a comparatively insignificant 
sum considering the good it accomplishes. 


ae : found to contribute so effec- 
» spot in 1 | tually to the resour ‘ity 
food. The subject is skilfully treated, with | rome there will be ; bean ces 
much poetical feeling and apparent truth; | those who are both able and willing to 
this last quality can only be estimated by | support this well-managed society ' 
—_ who have visited the polar regions. | CrysTaL PALACE Proruae-Gilemey — 
I — ’ the ~_ ‘ Deserted.” | The picture, by M. De Bruycker, entitled 
oe Pl —— IN WATER | ‘A Mother's Happiness,’ to which reference 
a - aamnont and E. | was made last month in the notice of this 
pe oape Bs sgl - ‘ ted Associate | artist and his works, has been purchased 
wenagueorten! society. 4 resolution has | by the Committee of the British Art Union 
en passed to increase the number of | for its principal prize. The picture as 
Associates from twenty-six to thirty, in | we stated, was hune in the i of the 
order to meet, in a measure, the numerous | Crystal Palace. — We battows th t y 
ap ere x pone 4 | shortly a fine collection of petings ont 
placed on the list of truste s of rhe Pe a pon be sen went sme se 
Gallery. | the liber: stile ct te ae 
! bm ‘Mant pane perenne Mewmo- | Mr. i. Rickuall Me W [at Bix, Quilter 
MAL.—Z 16 last general meeting of | TS iS slece fie ananieill a: | 
Committee for managing the fund mPrce: =f toe janelle ecquans of | 
by the citizens of London and _ others | JAPANESE Anuoun.—TheQ h 
——— the above object, 4a report from the | sented to the museum at South Kensin a 
Sub ommittee was read, from which it | a cap-a-pie suit of Japanese ur 4 « 
ae ae to the amount | tiful in manufacture and alana ts te 
towards the fund. of wh ph yey ty Yotted relation it bears to the modern Indian and 
paid in since the li st ves —_ had been mediwval European equipments. The cors- 
ene tad +i br yma ting ; — various | let is composed of cloth sewn over a thin 
me ay moar a © time been placed | framework of iron, and ingeniously orna- 
then mo os that a further sum of | mented with dragons with veo table i 
2 i n received as interest, thus a oa 


and other monst 3+) m™.: 
making ¢ an . istrosities. This y 
of ‘thi ¥ : “yr: “ L. gree yw £59,000 ; that | as tothe manner of its fabric aa baee | 
) ae og “ 4 5 li a » s s | 
to the tert —— had been transferred | the yambeson used for some cutaties 1 th | 
stecs , ' ’ ' 
nominated by her Majesty | equipment of our own troops: and o > 
I : A “ 





a further sum of £2,500 for the purposes of | 


Mr. Mactise’s great picture ‘The Death | 


i 

rally, the fittings are of the m 
some kind, realising the chute 
believe, James I., as to armour bei oe 
admirable invention, because j a 
’ use it not on} 
defended the wearer from injury, but “4 
vented him from hurting others. The 
headpiece, with its wide and heavy neck 
guard, resembles, in some degree, certain 
of the casques in use during the seventeenth 
century; but there is used with this g 
grotesque mask, with a large grey mous. 
tache, intended, it would seem, to strike 
terror into an enemy. It is proposed, we 
believe, to mount these curious specimens 
/on models of man and horse, the only 
| means of showing the equipments to ad- 

vantage. 

THE HANOVER SqvarE Rooms.—This 
old and always honoured establishment 
_ was placed in danger of extinction during 
the month past. It appears that by an 
Act of the 25th George II., such places are 
| precluded from concerts or other enter- 
_ tainments before 5 o’clock P.M. Mr. Robert 
Cocks, its generous proprietor, had lent 
the rooms for a charity, and of course 
| gratuitously: it is by no means rare for 
| that liberal gentleman to do so. He was 
|‘*informed upon ;” and the Middlesex 
magistrates were about to adjudicate, when 
|happily the matter was settled by an 





is most satisfactory, as it shows the steadily | opimion of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
progressive character of the position and | General, that the Lord Chamberlain had 


| the power to grant such licenses as that 


| demanded for the Hanover Square Rooms. 


| 
| 


sum of | 


The working expenses of the institution | 


The next anniversary dinner takes place | 
on the 12th of May, and as this social | 
| —Messrs. Negret 


out one-half was | It is needless to add that the difficulty and 
collected at the annual dinner inthe month | danger have been averted, and that con- 
A donation of £100 from the | certs will continue to be given there with- 
Marquis of Westminster is reported, and | out peril of infringing law. 


NATIONAL Portrait EXxutpitiox.—A 
general report of the contents of this ex- 
hibition, which opens at South Kensington 
early in the present month, has been made 
public. We shall, of course, fully describe 
the exhibition. 

Tue CuarreR Hovse.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has consented to restore 
the Chapter House, Westminster, at the 
public cost. At no distant period, therefore, 
it will be in many ways useful. Hitherto 
it has been useless. 

STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS ON GLASS. 
ti and Zambra have suc- 


' cessfully competed with the famous French 


Of Java and Japan many in 


| artist, George Fortner. 


‘it at once from the posi ; 
| have been accustomed to see it, into th ‘ 


hitherto unrivalled, of photo- 
graphs on glass, for the stereoscope. These 
works are not mere experiments; they 
issue some hundreds of them, all of great 
merit, and some of unsurpassed excellence. 
The best are those taken in Italy, compris- 
ing views of all the famous places—the 
Bay of Naples, Vesuvius, Pompeii, Rome, 
Venice, and Florence, and the Lake of Como. 
teresting scenes 
lso of glorious objects 


producers, 


have been taken; so a 
in the Holy Land, while Switzerland a 
largely represented. These “ hundreds 
have not been taken without immense © 
They do honour to the renowned establish- 


| ment from which they are issued. 


A ParxteD Wrxpow has been placed 
in Trinity Church, Irvine, N.B., ~" 
of David M‘Cowan, Esq., of Glasgow. was 


' executed in the Royal establishment at 


Munich, from the designs of the eminent 
It is descr 5 
length in the Glasgow papers as ‘a supe 
work, which presents new — — 
legiti f glass painting, 
egitimate powers ol g _- ~ which - 


highest domains of poet 
HE LATE WILLIAM ARVEY.—Sover 
gentlemen have associated with @ penn 
collect a fund for a monument, iD me , 
tery at Richmond, to the memory ° 


a 


2 painting. 
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| admirable artist and good “man.” We ear- 
| nestly hope they will succeed in raising 
| the required sum. Those who desire to 
contribute may address Mr. Edward 
Dalziel, High Street, Camden Town. 
Tur ARcHAOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—His 
|| Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
| accepted the presidency of ‘‘ the Archwo- 
| logical Congress,” to be held in London in 
July. It cannot fail to be a very brilliant 
affair. ‘‘The lions” of London are many, 
and they will be seen under very auspicious 
circumstances, 
INSTITUTE OF BriITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
| Mr. M. Digby Wyatt has received the 
| award of the Royan Gotp MEDAL this 
year. There is no man in the profession 
who, by the value and diversified character 
of his labours, is better entitled to the ho- 
nour—nor one more universally esteemed. 
At the same meeting of members, on the 
ith of March, the institute medals and five 
guineas, offered for the best illustrations of 
an ancient building, were awarded to Mr. 
©. Henman, jun., and a medal under the 
same heading was given to Mr. A. Baker. 
Art Union or Lonpon.—The Council 
of this association has resolyed on the 





production of medals in commemoration of 
the two sculptors, Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., 
| and John Gibson, R.A. The first will be | 
| entrusted to Mr. Leonard Wyon, and the | 
| second to Mr. Joseph Wyon. Mr. George 
Adams is at present engaged on a medal of | 
the late W. Dyce, R.A., for this society. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—The follow- 
| ing six architects haye been nominated to 
submit designs in competition, as well for | 
| the enlargement and re-arrangement of the | 
| present National Gallery as for an entirely | 
_ new building:—Messrs. Brodrick, Banks, | 
| and Barry, Pennethorne, Scott, Street, and 
| M. D. Wyatt. The designs are to be | 
| submitted in October next. It is generally 
understood that one, if not more, of these 
gentlemen have refused to enter the lists. 

Mr. 8S. 8. Krrkup, an English artist 
resident in Florence, has had the title of 
‘‘ Baron” conferred upon him by the King 
of Italy. The honour, however well- 
| merited, is of very questionable value. 

Mr. WILLIAM Smiru, one of the Trus- 
tees of the National Portrait Gallery (a 
gentlemen universally esteemed and re- 
spected) has presented to the Royal Aca- 
demy a valuable and useful collection of 
books concerning Art. The library of the 
Academy much needed such works. There 
18 nothing in which its members have 
manifested so niggardly a spirit as in its 
utter neglect of the means for teaching 
Art by the ‘“‘ wisdom of their ancestors.” 
We believe a thousand pounds have not 
been expended during the last ten years in 
augmenting the library—perhaps not half 
'| that sum. 

Mr. Georcze Harvey has exhibited, at 
his gallery, Portland Road, two works of 
|| very great merit and value. They repre- 
|; Sent the ‘Aurora Borealis, or Northern | 
| Light,” as seen by him early in the month | 
of October, 1850, at twilight, while voyag- | 
ing between Ireland and America. Mr. 
Harvey is an artist of much ability ; it is 
therefore fortunate that one who was emi- 
|| nently gifted with the power to picture 
these wonderful and beautiful effects in 
| nature should have had the happy ‘‘chance” 
|| todoso. We cannot find space to describe 
|| them, but they will amply repay a visit, | 
the interest of which is enhanced by the 
| details the painter gives in explanation. | 

Proressor DonaLpson has been elected | 
Honorary Member of the Amsterdam 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 
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Puosorny or Art. By H. Taxe, Professor 
of sthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French, and revised by 
the Author. Published by H. Batuiere, 
London. 

A few words will suffice to explain the nature 

of this book, the contents of which are a number 

of short lectures delivered by M. Taine, in the 
winter of 1864, to the students in the Ecole des 

Beaux Arts. In them the learned Professor 

endeavours to propound a system of Esthetics, 

consisting of an application of the experimental 


method to Art, in the same manner as it is | 


applied to the Sciences. Ina previous work, 
Histoire de la Littérature Anglais, the author 
adopts a similar theory, and applies it to litera- 
ture. Art he would explain by social influences 
and natural causes ; the experience of humanity, 


climate, and other conditions of a like character | 


furnishing the facts on which his theory is 
based ; while the artistic development of any 
age or people is made intelligible through a 
series of demonstrations terminating in a few 
practical precise laws constituting what the title 
of the book declares it to be the “ Philosophy 
of Art.” 

The advantage such a system is assumed to 
possess is, that it tends to emancipate the stu- 


| dent of Art, as well as the amateur, from meta- 


physical and sentimental theories growing out 
of personal sympathies or traditional fancies ; 
he is also not misled by an exclusive appreciation 
of particular schools, masters, and epochs. And, 
as it dictates no standard of judgment, so it 


| promotes a spirit of charity, a kind of cosmo- 


politan regard, for works of every class and 
school. This will, in all probability, be con- 
sidered to evince more liberality of feeling than 
soundness of judgment or arguing for truth, if 
there is really any truth in Art. 

Dividing his subject into two distinct parts, 
the “Nature of the Work of Art,” and the 
* Production of the Work of Art,’ M. Taine 
enforces his propositions with regard to the 
former by a series of chapters, in which he 
treats of principles and method; imitation ; 
essential character; music and architecture; 
and the value of Art in human life. In the 
second division the chief topics discussed are 
what the author designates as the “ milieu,” by 
which we are supposed to understand temper, 
or temperature, in its moral influences both 
over nations and individuals,—the four great 
epochs of Art, the Greek, Medieval, Classic, 
and Modern; concluding with a summary of 
the whole matter, and a glance at the present 
condition of Art. A passage from the latter 
chapter may serve as a clue to the arguments 
brought forward throughout the whole series of 
lectures. 

“You have observed,” he says, “ that each 
situation produces a certain intellectual con- 
dition, followed by a corresponding class of 
works of Art. ‘This is why every new situation 


must produce a new state of minds, and conse- | 
quently a new class of works, and therefore why | 


the miliex of the present day must produce its 
works as the milieux that have gone before it. 
This is not a simple supposition based on the 
eagerness of expectation; it is the result of a 


law resting on the authority of experience, and | 
|on the testimony of history. When a law is | 


once established, it is good for all time; the 
liaisons of things in the present accompany 
liaisons of things in the past and in the future. 
Accordingly, it need not be said in these days 
that Art is exhausted. It is true that certain 
Schools no longer exist, and can no longer be 


revived; that certain arts languish, and that | 


the future upon which we are entering does not 
promise to furnish the aliment that these re- 
quire. But Art itself, the faculty of perceiving 
and expressing the dominant character of ob- 
jects, is as enduring as the civilisation of which 
it is the best and earliest fruit. What its forms 
will be, and which of the five great arts ’’— 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and the 
drama are, it may be presumed, the five arts 
implied—“ will provide the expression of future | 
sentiment we are not called upon to decide; we | 


have the right to affirm that new forms will 
arise, and an appropriate mould be found in 
which to cast them. We have only to open our 
eyes to see a change going on in the condition 
of men, and consequently in their minds, so 
profound, so universal, and so rapid, that no 
other century has witnessed the like of it.” 

The sum and substance of M. Taine’s rea- 
soning are to be found in the passage he quotes 
from Goethe as his final paragraph :—“ Fill 
your mind and heart, however large, with the 
ideas and sentiments of your age, and the work 
will follow.” But the character of the work 
must necessarily depend on the character of the 
age, and if this be not of a high and enn bling 
| order, the work will be in conformity with it. 
The history of Art proves this; it has taken its 
| tone from the spirit and manners of the age, 
and has become debased not only in style, but 
in sentiment, corresponding to the condition of 
the society amid which it found its birth and 
development. Painting and sculpture, poetry 
and music, are, as a rule, the expressions of 
national taste and feeling, which find an echo 
in every kind of imaginative production that 
genius creates. 

If the conclusions at which M. Taine arrives 
do not perfectly satisfy, tie manner in which he 
works them out has a claim to originality, and 
| cannot fail to interest the reader from the wide 
scope his arguments embrace, and the pleasant 
method he takes in enforcing them—as remote 
as possible from dryness and prolixity. 








Fairy Ream. <A Collection of the Favourite 
Old Tales. Tllustrated by the Pencil of 
Gustave Dorf. Told in Verse by ‘Tom 
Hoov. Published by Warp, Lock, anp 
Tyier, London. 

Doré comes out here in all his wealth of imagi- 

nation, comic and scenic. In those well-remem- 

bered tales of our childhood, “The Sleeping 

Beauty,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” “ Puss in 

Boots,” “ Cinderella,” and “ Hop o’ my Thumb,” 

there is not only an ample but a congenial field 

for the exercise of his prolific and diversified 
pencil, and he has made good use of his oppor- 
tunity. Rich in figure-composition and in pic- 
torial accessories of every kind, are two scenes 
in the “Sleeping Beauty ;’’gone an external 
view of the princess’s palace, to which hunts- 
men, horses, and hounds have returned only to 
be transformed into motionless bodies in every 
| conceivable attitude ; the other is the banquet- 
hall, where guests and servitors are in the same 
inanimate condition. Capital is Red Riding 
Hood’s old grandame in bed, eyeing the wolf, 
which has climbed on a chair by her bedside. 

“ Before she had time to exclaim ‘Oh, my gracious!’ 

She was bolted entire by the monster voracious.” 
Ludicrously humorous is the noble group 
watching the process of trying on the slipper :— 

“ But when the lords put 

The shoe on her foot, 

Without any ado 

It slipt into the shoe.” 
Hop o’ my Thumb’s father and mother seated 
by the fire in their rude cottage, is a very clever 
composition, with a Rembrandtish effect of light 
and shade ; and there are two or three landscape 
scenes of great power and beauty illustrating 
this story. There is not one, however, in the 
whole of the book that does not show favourably 
the artist’s original inventive faculty. 

And who could better “write up" to these 
designs—for the illustrations were first pub- 
lished in France about five or six years ago, 
and the text which now accompanies them is 
adapted to the cuts than Tom Hood f His 
name is suggestive of humour, and in @ manner 
the most whimsical, as well as poetical, has he 
told our old favourite stories in verse. ‘There 
are some passages in the poems of great be auty, 
which children of large growth will read with 
pleasure. “ Fairy Realm” is a book to amuse 
all ages and degrees. 


| Ganpner’s Puotocraruic Sxeten-Book or Tur 
Wan. 2 vols. Published by Puttr anv 
Sotomons, Washington. 

This is an appalling work, yet one that cannot 

fail to be examined with the deepest interest, 
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teaching a lesson that will, we trust, have in- 
fluence for all time in the country and to the | 
people who, during four terrible years, endured 
miseries and witnessed horrors that made even 
those shudder who lived in peace thousands of 
mile Ss awiky. 

The volumes consist of one hundred photo- 





graphs of places that have become histories. 
We read of them day after day during “ the 
war.” ‘The Rappahannock, the Chic kahominy, 
and other rivers of the South, became as familiar 
to our ears as the Tweed and the Thames; 
and Gettysburg, Antietam, Petersburg, and 
Richmond, the bloody battle-fields of brothers, 
are imperishable names,—whether they suggest | 
ideas of glory or of grief,—whether they be 
uttered by the conqueror or the conquered. 

It is a terrible monument this over the graves 
of millions who died useless deaths ; but it will 
have mighty value if it so exhibit the horrors 
of war as to be the advocate of peace. One 
sickens over some of the frightful details repre- | 
sented by a pencil that cannot err—by an artist 
to whom there was no possibility of exaggera- 
tion. Fancy has done nothing here ; the tright- 
ful pictures are but a collection of awful truths. 

The publisher tells us the hundred are selected 
from three thousand photographs. Some of | 
them show the dead as they fell, singly or in 
masses; others represent the scenes of the | 
hardest fights; others the peaceful dales, and 
the dales after they had been “ wate red with | 
blood;” others the tranquil homes, and thi 
homes after the cannon or fire had destroyed 
them; in short, nearly all the memorable places 
of which we heard so much and so often during 
the most calamitous contest that ever cursed 
humanity, will be found accurately pictured in 
these volumes of intense, absorbing, yet appal- 
ling interest. 

We can readily understand that in America 
hundreds of thousands will eagerly desire to 
possess the work; of both sides, indeed, for it 
is rarely that any place pictured is not asso- 
ciated with the heroism of both; and it is but 
just to say that the compiler has not manifested 
the prejudice of a partisan. 


Keconps or 1865. By Epwanp West. Pub- 
lished by E. West. London. 


This little shilling volume is merely a collection 
of slight poetical tritles commemorative of 
remarkable events that have occurred during 
the past year. They are all gracefully written, 
while some are compositions of considerable 
power. Year after year for many years past 
the author has issued similar books.” It was a 
yvood idea, and has been well sustained. The 
writer evidently possesses much poetical tact, is 
a close reader, and thinks with a view to give 
pleasure and do good. 


Tue Queen's Messencen; or, Travels on the 
Highways and Bye-ways of Europe. By 
Mason Hexnenrt Byxo Hatt. Published 
by Maxwett & Co., London. 

“The Queen's Messenger!" There is some- 

thing in that term which appears to possess 

grave significance ; it is associated in the mind 
and rightly too, with the history of nations and 
the government of pooples ; it seems in some 
way or other to be identified with questions of 
peace and war, with protocols and manifestoes 
decrees and orders in council, royal allianc« m 
and whatever else may be the mainsprings of 
action which move the world. Thess state 
messengers are the silent heralds oftentimes of 
weal or woe, and as they pursue their allotted 
courses from court to court, their progress is 
followed by events which not unfrequently 
startle a country “ from its propriety,” and set 
in motion the thoughts and the tongues of all 
who dwell therein. 


tr 


Important, however, as 
iy be the business which urges them on their 
urney, and swiftly as they are hurricd on to 
their destination, thi Queen's mess ner, at- 
tached to the foreign office, if he by ! 
observation and int lligence 
right ft ) ASSUIMG, from th: 
usually selected to fill the 


& man of 
and it is only 
class of gentlemen 
post, that the exes p- 
rT o ‘ ] } 7 
ions to this standard must be very few—has 


abundant opportunity and time for seeing and 
noting down much that will interest others. 


| His journeys, from their nature, are often full 


of adventures, and while he waits, in the town 
or city to which he was bound, for “return” 
despatches, he finds leisure to examine what the 
place has to show ; his position also enables him 
to make the acquaintance of those who may be 
worth knowing. 

Major Byng Hall is unquestionably not a royal 


| messenger who always travels with his eyes 


shut; and though he confesses to an occasional 
nap on the road—what else can be expected, 
when a man is compelled to journey for several 
successive days and nights’—they are wide 
enough open when the occasion requires; and 
if his pencil is not at work in steamboat and 
railway-carriage, he takes notes in his mind, 
and records them full pleasantly at his leisure. 
Consequently the “ Queen’s Messenger” is a 
capital book ; light, agreeable, and yet instruc- 
tive, manly in tone and liberal in sentiment, it 


‘has our hearty recommendation. And, by the | 


way, we would suggest to some of our country- 


| men who may be meditating continental travel, 
| to study the author's recipe for making a jour- 


ney really pleasant. 


by F. Pitman, London. 


As a writer of many agreeable lyrics, Eliza 


| Cook has made her name familiar to the public, 
| and it is quite possible that her collection of 


terse and generally truthful fragments of lite- 
rature, published under the title of “ Diamond 
Dust,” will find as favourable reception as her 
preceding works have dene. Most of these 


| grains, more or less sparkling, have been 


gathered from various mines,—none of which, 
however, are named,—and some, we are told, 
are “ perfectly original ;”’ so the reader who is 
ignorant of their sources may give to the lady 
the credit of the best. They are thrown to- 


gether without any arrangement or classifica- ° 


tion; particles taken up at random, as it were, 
yet in the aggregate forming a gem of sterling 
worth for the wisdom it inculcates. 


Ur tHe Erne, anp Ox to Norway. By Mr 
C 


Niutt. Published by Casseii a. 


London. 
Whatever Mr. Nihil may be in the discharge 


of his duties as “Government clerk,’ and as | 


*‘ leader writer to — 


- and ——,”’ both of which 


offices are held by him, as hg tells us, he must | 


be a very agreeable companion when out for a 
holiday, that is to say, if he talks as he writes ; 
for a gi 0d talker is not always, indeed seldom 
is, a good writer; and the latter is often but 
dry and dull company on the highway of land 
or water, or at the table. Mr. Nihil’s yachting 
trip is light and amusing reading, buoyant and 
lively as the little vessel which carried him 
across the German seas. Without any preten- 
sions to be a tourist's guide-book to the places 
visited, there is safficient information to be of 
use to future travellers, mingled with the per- 
sonal experiences and adventures of the writer 
and the rest of the crew, not omitting the skip- 


other? He has evidently mis i : 
cations no less than he has the pre ti cual 
of the age, whether or no this may hocentions 
good or bad; he is not a poet; there is 
description nor a line which breathes the slightest 
poetical feeling or idea except where he emplo 
and paraphrases, to bring them within ra “< 
quired metre, scriptural texts and expressions : 
these, indeed, are the staple of his verse The 
author is, no doubt, a zealous and well-meaning 
man, but has had great confidence in hig om 
powers when he presumes to hope that in his 
work “the sincere searcher after Truth” will 
find an elucidation of many difficult and obscure 
passages in the Sacred Writings; and also that 
by it “the Sceptic will be induced to enter more 
seriously and more impartially on the study of 
the Christian Evidences.” 


MEHEMET, THE KvuRD; AND OTHER Taxes 
FRoM Eastern Sources. By Cuanzps 
We tts, Turkish Prizeman of King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Published by Bru & 

Daupy, London. 

| Mr. Wells does not tell his readers whether 

| these stories are of ancient or modern date; but 

whichever they be, they have not a little of the 





| . ‘ . | ° : ° 
| Diamony Dest. By Exiza Coox. Published | charm that is associated with our old favourite, 


the “Arabian Nights;” and this is placing 
them in very honourable company. Some 
| translations of Eastern poems, appended to the 
tales, are beautiful in thought and fanciful 
imagery, especially a rather long one called 
“‘The Rose and the Nightingale.’ The trans- 
lator both of the prose and verse needed not to 
apologise for the manner in which he has done 
his work: had he endeavoured to refine it, 
instead of preserving as far as possible the 
“strange mixture of rugged simplicity ani 
gorgeous extravagance of the originals,” they 
would, doubtless, have been less acceptable, 


because showing less of the author's spirit. 


Haypn’s Dictionary or Dates. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. By Bensamin Vincent, Assistant 
Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Pub- 

| lished by E. Moxon & Co., London. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the late Joseph Haydn gave to the world this 
valuable book of reference, which has now 
reached its “Twelfth Edition; ample testi- 
mony to the worth of the volume. Each suc- 
| ceeding edition, by careful revision and extended 
information, has rendered it more generally 
useful; and now we have what Mr. Vincent 
truly says, “not a mere Dictionary of Dates, 
but a dated Encyclopedia, a digested summary 
of every department of human history brought 
down to the very eve of publication,” —the com- 
mencement of the present year. No library, 
public or private, and certainly the book-shelves 
of no literary and professional man, can be con- 
sidered properly “ furnished” if this compre- 
hensive work is absent. 





O_p Menrry’s Axnvat. Published by Jacksox 
Watrorp & Co., London. 





per of the Nameless, 


Pur Lawn or Gop. A Sacred Poem in Twelve 
Books. By Samver Hmst. Published by | 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. . 

Mr. Hlirst announces as his motives for pub- | 

lishing a religious poem of some four thousand 

lines, “zeal towards God, and benevolence 
towards men.” Both objects are highly com- 
mendable; but it may well be questioned 
wh ther he could not show his desire for their 

attainment by some means more likely to ace | 

complish them than this. We once heard a 

literary fric nd offer to lay a wager that not one 

living man in ten thousand had ever read, com- 

pletely through, Milton's “ Paradise Lost 7 d 

in all probability he would have won his bet 

had it been taken, and if the investigation could 

have bec nmade. What chance then has M 

Hirst of finding readers of what is, after all 1 it 

a feeble atte mpt to imitate Milton's as iedios | 


; Regained,” a Vastly inferior 


roduction to the | 
———_1_ JUG?" 


An “annual” which will gladden the heart of 
any child into whose hands it may haply fall. 


| It contains stories that will both amuse an 


instruct, games, enigmas, and an abundance of 


| pictures, though these last are rather below the 


average rate of merit we are now accustom 


| to look for, even in a book for children. 


Tue Cumpren’s Frrenp. Vol. V. Published 
by Seerey & Co.; Parrrmos & Co., 
London. Pi 

If stories and poems of a moral or religious 

tendency, amusing anecdotes and_ histories, an 

well-executed engravings, are sufficient to con- 
stitute good and proper literature for children, 


| then the “Children’s Friend” ought tobe i 
| every juvenile schoolroom and in every 0 


sery throughout the kingdom: it is @ cheap 
“ suenitiide.* that has now passed its fifth as 
of existence. The numbers for the last wt 
make up a book in which no child — 
any intelligence could fail to be interested. 
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! Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recom- 
: mend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When the doctrine 





of homeopathy was first mtroduced into this country, there were to be 


obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to 





the perfect trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 





most acceptable to the delicate stomach. As a 


BREAKFAST 
BEVERAGE 


for general use, Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as invigorating and grateful, with 
a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, “Food and its Adulterations,” 





says: “Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive principles ; 
every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 
Again, “As a nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either cottee 
| or tea.” 

Directions :—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled 
up with boiling water or milk. Secured in tin-lined }1b., 5 1b., and I Ib. 


labelled packets, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by Grocers, Confectioners, and 






the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully | 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic | 
Chemist, was induced in the year 1839 to turn his attention to this subject, — 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being — 


the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so refined by | 





| Chemists. Each packet is. labelled “J. Eprs, Homeopathic Chemist, | 


| Manufactory, 398, Euston Road.” 
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Te, Great Russell Street; 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle Street. , 


















































The Furnishing of Bed-rooms. 
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their customers to see a much larger selection of Bed-room Furniture than is usually” 
displayed; and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions 
of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed in a separate room, 
have, therefore, erected large and additional Show Rooms, by which they are 
enabled ‘not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, and’Wood Bedsteads, and 
| Bed-room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to 
provide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room 
Furniture in the different styles. ef a, 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete sutes of five. or six different — 
| colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer. description, 
Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin Wood, and ‘Walnut, are 
also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it 
would appear in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture 
will generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture m ~ 
| various woods will be added. | 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 


assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as tt 
would appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large stock of Bedding (HEA. and Son’s original trade) is placed on 
the BepsTEaDs. 


The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged 
in, eight rooms, six galleries, each 120 feet long, and two large ground floors, the 
whole orming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 

possibly be desired. 
| Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 


| Just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manufacture |” 
may be under their own immediate care. | 


: , | 
_ Lhew Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every 
article being made on the premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, the Sommier | 


| Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than — 
the old Spring Mattrass. 7 
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HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to | 
| \ 
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HEAL AND SON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 





196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. : 








